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Quilt this collar 


Quilt a pillow 











Come next Wednesday afternoon and bring all your friends to the Singer 
Sewing Circle at your neighborhood Singer Shop. Any Girl Scout is eligi- 
ble to join. There are no dues to pay and you'll have loads of fun. But, 
before you come, be sure to read Miss Anthony’s article on page 36 of 
this issue and pick out what you’d like to make. Then bring the pattern 
and the materials with you and a friendly Singer instructor will show 
you how to make it like an expert. 


SPECIAL NOTE FOR LEADERS—Singer renews the offer of special instruc- 
tion to you and your groups—at a time mutually convenient. Instruc- 
tion is free to all Girl Scouts. Besides quilting, you will be given help in 
special work such as tailor’s tacks, machine basting, pocket making or 
bound button holes. Just *phone your neighborhood Singer Shop for an 
appointment, telling the Instructor in Charge how many to expect. 


Copyright U.S. A. 1936, by The Singer Manufacturing Company. All Rights Reserved for All Countries 
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AN INSECT 
for CHRIS 


Boys who liked bugs held no appeal for Natalie. In fact, she turned 
up her pretty nose at the whole prospect of three weeks on a jungle island 


By FLORENCE PAGE JAQUES 


ATALIE sat in the train by her 
| \ Uncle Jerry, outwardly very calm. 

But she was inwardly a volcano—a 
rather small one, perhaps, but violent— 
seething with fury and nobility. Also with 
curiosity, but she didn’t admit that. 

The fury was strongest. It was beastly 
that it had happened just as soon as she and Mother had 
arrived in Panama. They had just begun to have the most 
fun possible—and Mother was so gorgeous when she real- 
ly played !—tiding in the little carriages drawn by horses, 
and haunting the quaint shops, and exploring the darling 
balconied Spanish streets. And when they had just started, 
Mother had been asked to go on the Manville yacht to the 
Pearl Islands! 

That was when nobility came into Natalie’s life. She felt 
a special seethe; being noble was hard to stand when you 
weren't used to it. 

And she had been so good! She had said immediately, “Of 
course you can’t miss it, darling. I want you to go. Of course 
I wouldn't mind.” 

Even when Uncle Jerry had joined in, and had said he 
could take care of Nat for three weeks—he'd take her along 
with him to Barro Colorado Island—even then Natalie had 
smiled gaily. And Mother had looked relieved and thrilled, 
and it was actually going to happen. 

She hated to go to Barro Colorado! The rage returned, 
stronger than ever. She loved this queer Panama City, she 
loved exploring with Mother. She didn’t want to be exiled 
in a wilderness with quiet Uncle Jerry. 

Then curiosity boiled up suddenly, in spite of her. What 
would it be like? She hadn’t any idea; they had been so busy 
getting Mother off, and Uncle Jerry talked so little, anyway. 





All she knew was that it was an island in 
the middle of the Panama Canal, and that 
only scientists visited it. And wasn’t that a 
jolly house party for her ?—a lot of silent old 
scientists hunching around with their spec- 
tacles buried in microscopes! She fitted in so 
well! She gurgled suddenly at the thought. 

“What is Barro Colorado like, Uncle Jerry?” she asked. 
“When you wrote us about coming down, you didn’t men- 
tion it.” 

“No, I knew your mother wouldn’t care about it particu- 
larly,” said Uncle Jerry slowly. “She doesn’t care for the 
wilds; she likes civilization. What about you?” 

“T’ve never met the wilds,” Natalie said, laughing. 

“You will now,” said Uncle Jerry. “Barro Colorado, Nat, 
is a mountain-top jungle. When they made the Canal, they 
dammed the Chagres River here and made Gatun Lake— 
here’s the lake now.’ He moved across the aisle and Natalie 
followed. ‘See those dead trees?” 

Natalie nodded. 

“They died when the water flooded this valley. All these 
islands used to be hilltops, you see. And the hilltop that be- 
came Barro Colorado Island has been made a sanctuary for 
wild life.” 

Natalie stared. “You mean the island is kept for wild 
animals ?” 

“And birds. And a few scientists who come to study them. 
You don’t know how lucky you are to get here, young lady. 
Not many people are allowed to come.” 

“Who is there-now?”’ Natalie asked. 

“Well, Rosita and Arturo run the place. The guests are 
Dr. Howe, studying plants, and his son, Chris. And Dr. 
Fisher comes today. He is famous for his books on insects.” 
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Was Dr. Howe's son her age, Natalie wondered? A ray of 
hope lightened her gloom; perhaps there would be some one 
who wasn't glued to a microscope, or a telescope, some one 
young. She was glad, after all, that she had worn her new 
blue and orange linen, and the cocky hat that matched. 

“Next station is Frijoles,’’ Uncle Jerry said. ‘That's ours. 
It’s just halfway across the isthmus.” 

The train was slowing down. Natalie saw an edge of the 
lake near the track, then a row of small houses, some banana 
trees, and a little station. 

“Come along,” Uncle Jerry was saying. 


OWN the platform came a tall, loose-jointed boy with 
his thatch of orange hair standing up wildly. 

“Oh, tear those tattered ensigns down!” Natalie muttered 
to herself with amusement. 

“Hello, youngster!” Uncle Jerry called. ‘Christopher 
Howe, Nat. This is my niece, Natalie Ferris, Chris. Now 
where is that station master ?’’ He strode off. 

“We have to wait for Dr. Fisher, anyway,” said Chris- 
topher philosophically. He really looked quite nice, though 
wildly dishevelled. “He comes from the other direction. 
Train in a minute.” 

“What then?” Natalie asked. “How do we get to the 
island ?” 

But Chris did not answer. “Hi!” he shouted suddenly. 

He jumped across the track and began to run in scallops, 
bending over. “Hi!’’ he yelled again. “Arturo, bring my 
net. Quick!” He went scalloping down the track. 

Natalie looked after him. “Courteous creature!’ she said 
between her teeth. 

A tall native came running with a butterfly net. Chris- 
topher seized it and made a low swoop. ‘Got him!” he 
shouted, and came strolling back to Natalie, putting some- 
thing small and fluttery into a bottle. 

“There's a catch,” he said triumphantly, “for Dr. Fisher! 
Do you know he’s the greatest entomologist in the world? 








Gosh, I’m excited because he’s coming here! Now that I’m , 
really going to meet him, nothing else in the world exists!” 

“Thank you so much,” said Natalie sweetly. “I am ex- 
isting, however.” 

Another train whistled. ‘““That’s Dr. Fisher now,’’ Chris 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, can he whistle like that ?’’ Natalie asked innocently. 
But Chris didn’t bother to laugh; he was bounding down the 
platform again, his orange hair wilder than ever. Natalie 
stood still, feeling resentful. 

The train pulled out, and the famous Dr. Fisher, white- 
haired and portly, was coming, Christopher frisking around 
him. Exactly like a puppy, Natalie thought disgustedly ; 
bright-eyed and eager, like a puppy with a stick. He had al- 
ready produced his precious wat and he and Dr. Fisher 
bent over it aeedeie as they approached. 

“This is my little niece, Natalie, Dr. Fisher.’’ Uncle Jerry 
had suddenly reappeared. 

“And what a very nice little niece she is!” Dr. Fisher 
looked at her with kindly eyes. 

“He's going to be a dear, anyway,’ Natalie thought with 
relief as they followed a footpath through the grass to a 
boathouse on the lake. 

There a launch was waiting. ‘Better sit back here,” Chris 
told her. Natalie immediately took a seat on the side. She 
looked excitedly across a wide stretch of pale water to the 
island, a dim blue-green, with deeply indented, heavily 
forested shores. 1 

“It’s going to be rough, now the wind can hit us,” Chris 
observed. “Better move back, Seforita.” 

“Thank you,” said Nat, “I don’t mind this.” She cocked 
her head defiantly. The boat changed its course, the edge of 
a wave flew over the side and gave Natalie a drenching slap. 
“Ooo! Oh!” she spluttered. 





Illustrated by MERLE REED 














Christopher gave a slight whoop. Then he swung over and 
mopped Natalie energetically with his handkerchief. “Sorry 
I laughed,” he said. “But it was funny—you looking so dis- 
dainful, and then plop! Are you very wet?” 

“I'm quite all right,” said Natalie icily, and moved back 
by her uncle with as much dignity as she could command. 
Never, never, never had she met anyone so disagreeable as 
Christopher Howe. She did hate to be laughed at! And he 
was still laughing; his shoulders were shaking now. 

But they were approaching the island. Natalie leaned out 
eagerly. There was a clearing above a narrow cove, a boat- 
house, a long flight of steps up a steep hill with a few build- 
ings at the top. Dense forest stretched far on either side, 
tropical forest, as wild as it had ever been. Natalie felt a 
stir; this was adventuring, even if she was unhappy here. 

They landed at the boathouse. “What queer, narrow little 
boats!’ Natalie exclaimed. 

“Those are native dugouts, cayacas,” Uncle Jerry ex- 
plained. ““We go exploring in those, Nat. But now, prepare 
for a climb!” 

Panting, they reached the top of the steep steps at last. Dr. 
Howe met them cordially. ““Glad to see you, especially, Miss 
Natalie,”” he greeted her. “My boy needs to know someone 
unscientific, for a change.” 

“Here is the laboratory, Nat.” Uncle Jerry pointed to the 
low building that faced them. “Come in.” 


Te big room was square, screened on all sides, bare but 
interesting. “It's also the dining room,” Uncle Jerry went 
on. “The Howes sleep upstairs. Dr. Fisher and I have this 
cabin on one side, we Sn is just above.” He led her up a 
steep and crooked path to a small cabin perched on the 
hillside. 

“Oh, how cunning!”’ Natalie exclaimed. “I'd expected a 
tent, or a hut with a dirt floor. Two rooms and a tiny porch 
—such luxury!” 

“You look out over the lake, you see, and into the forest 
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“HI! CHRIS SHOUTED AS HE WENT SCALLOPING DOWN THE TRACK. 
“ARTURO, BRING MY NET! QUICK!” NATALIE LOOKED NONPLUSSED 


as well. Look, there are the marmosets, your nearest neigh- 
bors.” 

Tiny monkey faces peered down at her from the leafy 
branches of a tall tree. ‘““Oh—oh!” Nat cried, entranced. 

“And there go some parrots.” 

“Real parrots?’ Natalie gasped. 

“Well, not stuffed except with food,” Uncle Jerry 
laughed. ‘They usually fly in pairs, or flocks. Here's a toucan 
—he goes alone.” 

“I can see his enormous bill!’ Natalie shouted. ‘“There it 
goes, into that whole tree of rosy flowers! Why, what a place, 
Uncle Jerry!” 

“You're just beginning. Wait till you see the funny little 
coatis—" : 

“Little what?” 

“Coatis. Like raccoons. Queer little rascals. And of course 
we have pumas, if you want really wild beasts.” 

“Pumas! Do they ever attack anyone?” 

“No, we never see them. The only things that are really 
dangerous are the white-lipped peccaries. They are wild 
hogs, go in herds, and they do attack sometimes. But we very 
rarely see them, and you can always climb a tree. There's the 
luncheon be!1, Nat.” 

Luncheon, to Nat’s surprise, was great fun—except for 
Chris, who was so dioded in discussing ants with Dr. 
Fisher that he hardly spoke to her. But Dr. Howe told her 
funny stories, and Uncle Jerry was quite different out here, 
younger, and more amusing. This is his world, Nat realized 
suddenly. 

“Want to try a trail?’’ Uncle Jerry asked her after lunch. 

“Gorgeous !’’ Nat said. “Wait till I change?” She dashed 
up to her cabin and reappeared in shirt and slacks. 

“Those slacks won’t do,” Uncle Jerry warned her. ‘The 
ticks will get you. Wait.” He came back with a pair of long 
white cotton stockings. 
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“Twist your slacks tight, and pull these up above your 
knees. Then you can brush the ticks off before they bite you. 
It's because of ticks and red bugs that you can’t sink down 
and rest on our trails, Nat. You have to keep upright and 
going.” 

Natalie didn’t want to take a ticky trail, but Uncle Jerry 
was starting cheerfully off into the forest, so she followed 
with reluctance. 

From just below her cabin, a shadowy path led off down 
into a tropical ravine. She went along it, feeling creepy and 
cringy. But immediately the forest conquered her, wide 
winged roots, long vines trailing from tree tops, great deco- 
rative leaves. Even the dead leaves covering the ground were 
different, larger and more crackly. Then over the trail there 
floated a gigantic blue butterfly, enormous, incredible, and 
glittery flame-blue! Natalie lost all thought of ticks and red 
bugs. What a jewel, what a miracle of blue! 

They plunged crackling down the bed of a dry stream, 
and upa a bank on the other side. It was fiercely hot, and 
Natalie was dripping. But what did heat matter when scarlet 
passion flowers hung drifting in the air, and Uncle Jerry 
showed her the manikin, a black and yellow bird that made 
itself a little dancing field among the brown leaves—and a 
humming bird’s nest, a tiny green-gray thimble on a twig 
under a large green leaf? 

‘“‘Now we take the path to the boathouse,” Uncle Jerry 
said. 

At the dock, Christopher greeted them. ‘Dr. Fisher's just 
gone up to take a map. Shall I take Natalie out in a cayaca 
for a while, Dr. Jerry? Want to go, Nat?” 

“Uncle Jerry is taking me out,’ Natalie said quickly. 

“Why—” Uncle Jerry began. 

“No, you can’t escape, Uncle Jerry,”’ Natalie protested 
laughing. 

“What's the matter? Don’t you like Chris?’’ Uncle Jerry 





PECCARIES! HER HEART JUMPED SICKENINGLY AND STOOD STILL 
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asked as they slid gently through the water, past overhang- 
ing cascades of fantastic leaves. 

“Oh, he just rather annoys me,” Natalie answered casu- 
ally. “Wow! Look at that big green lizard lying along that 
branch. And toucans, all red and green and yellow, climbing 
in those vines. This 7s sort of an enchanted place, Uncle 
Jerry!” 

They drifted along sunlit shores, and into black shadowed 
coves where she could look up into the forest and realize it 
actually belonged to wild beasts, pumas and tapirs and other 
queer creatures. High overhead whole tree tops of shell pink 
blossoms vied with the hills across the water where there 
were great trees of golden flowers. Natalie sank deeper and 
deeper into this delight. 

“Nat,” Uncle Jerry said abruptly, “I’m afraid you rather 
hurt Chris’s feelings, refusing to come out with him.” 

Natalie, jerked out of her dream, looked at him in 
amazement. “Why, I don’t see why I needed to go, Uncle 
Jerry. It’s the first time he’s noticed my existence.” 

“I imagine he’s a trifle shy, though he'd die rather than 
admit it,” Uncle Jerry grinned. “Don’t worry, Nat. Only 
you girls without brothers don’t realize sometimes that boys 
are as sensitive as you are.” 

“Sensitive !’’ Natalie scoffed. “Maybe. To insects !”’ 


H*?. Chris really been offended, she wondered at dinner 
that night? He ate at top speed, explaining that he had 
to put up sheets under the bright lights on the outside walls so 
that he and Dr. Fisher could collect insects at night. The 
rest of the table lingered over a long argument about the 
appropriate headgear for the island. What had made her 
think scientists would be silent ? They were terribly amusing. 
But the more she laughed, the stiffer Chris seemed to get. 

After dinner, they all sat on the long benches in front of 
the laboratory, to watch the brief sunset of rose and amethyst 
and amber. Howling monkeys were going to sleep in the 
tree tops over on the hill. Natalie was amused to find how 
eagerly she seized the huge field glasses to watch them. After 
all her scornful thoughts of microscopes and telescopes! But 
—wild monkeys going to sleep, cuddling their heads down 
on a limb, then getting restless and swinging down to an- 
other branch, one after the other, fascinating silhouettes 
against the afterglow! 

Great stars began to come out. Also mosquitoes, so they 
went inside. Only Chris and Dr. Fisher stayed out, dashing 
from one lighted sheet to another with excited exclamations. 
Finally Uncle Jerry and Dr. Howe were lured out, too. 

“Come here, Natalie,” Uncle Jerry called. ‘These are 
beautiful little creatures.” 

They really were. Delicate insects with gauzy wings of 
many colors, queer shaped little bugs, moths that glittered 
and glowed. To one tiny moth of shimmering gold, Natalie 
lost her heart completely, but she saw Chris watching her 
so she yawned immediately. “Such a long day, I think I'll 
go to sleep,” she said. 

‘Now why did I act like that?’ she wondered after she 
was in bed. All at once a great wave of homesickness en- 
gulfed her. ‘Oh, glory, I wish I was with Mother!” she 
wailed to herself. “I don’t fit here. Even Uncle Jerry doesn't 
think I'm behaving. And I can’t bear Chris! So superior!” 
She felt forlorn and desperate. How could she stand being 
out here alone for three whole weeks? She went to sleep 
in black despair. 

Before dawn, she was awakened abruptly by loud, wild 
yells. She opened her eyes to a gray light and the outline of 
long notched leaves against dim sky. Where was she? The 
weird yells sounded, louder than ever. 

‘Don’t be scared, Nat,”’ came Uncle Jerry's voice from the 
lower cabin. “It’s only a night jar, sitting on your step. A 
bird, honey.” 

Natalie breathed again. But she (Continued on page 48) 

















More about Jill and her 


classmates at boarding 
school in Switzerland 


in this two-part serial 


THE NEW 
GIRLAT 


AGENTIANE (cen 


By JOHN WOODSEER 


PART ONE 


Wie an exciting place America must be! Wouldn't 
I love to go there!” Mab, who was English, sighed 
as she sat talking with several of her classmates in 
the garden of La Gentiane, Mademoiselle Amiel’s boarding 
school in Geneva. She spoke in French, as the school rules 
demanded. 

“Oui. That America—thrrilling!” added Simone, the 
Parisian. 

“A place enchanté!” Ariane, the girl from Geneva, agreed. 

Jill Stone considered carefully. As the only American at 


a 


ING TOWERS OF THE CHATEAU TO GOLD 


the Swiss school she felt a certain responsibility in reporting 
her native land correctly. “Well,” she began after a moment, 
“for real excitement I don’t know anything in America 
better than we're having right here at the opening of the 
fall term at La Gentiane. A European boarding school is 
thrilling enough for me at any time—and now with all the 
new girls coming—”’ 

“Yes, that és exciting,’ answered Mab. ‘Who'll be here 
and who'll not be here, that is the question,” she varied 
the quotation. “With the depression still going on, and 
the world getting more and more mixed up every minute, 
I begin to wonder that anyone can go away to school,” 
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“Perhaps the depression itself is a kind of school,” Jill 
suggested. “I’m sure the letters I've had this summer, and 
the things I’ve seen, have taught me a good deal. Though 
I must say it’s been an expensive school for most people.” 

Spanish Isabel, spying the group, ran to them across the 
garden. “I’ve just heard,” her voice was eager, “that three 
new girls are in the town and will be brought out here this 
evening. Two are from Sweden, but nobody seems to know 
anything about the third.” 

“That makes ten, with the seven who have already arrived 
today,” mused Simone. “But we don’t know much about 
any of the seven either, only the usual rumors that some of 
them are marvelous.” 

Classes began the next day and, by the end of the week, 
the school had settled down into the routine that Jill had 
come to know so well during the previous spring term, her 
first at La Gentiane. Indeed, the only difference in the school 
this term was in the character of the outings. During the 
late spring and early summer, these had included almost 
daily swims in Lake Geneva and boating on its waters. The 
Swiss autumn air was too frosty now for such diversions so 
tramps into the foothills of Mt. Blanc, or down the valley 
of the Rhone, took their place. And, of course, there was 
always tennis until the winter fairly set in. Then the courts 
were flooded for skating, hockey, and curling. 

The new girls were agreeable, but certainly not marvelous. 
None of them claimed her special friendship as Mab and 
Simone had done; and one, indeed, Elisabeth Bertrand, had 
become rather unpopular in the school. Not that Elisabeth 
ever did anything to offend anybody, for she was a gentle 
soul—but the giris of her own age, the older group to which 
Jill belonged, found her unattractive. Her manner was vague, 
and undeniably odd. She was undersized, too—and exces- 
sively shy. Her thin face made no claim to beauty, nor did 
her too-wide mouth, though her lips were sensitive and well 
cut. Her best feature was her eyes—large, brown, and set 
far apart. 

With Elisabeth had arrived an imposing middle-aged 
lady, “Ma Cousine—,”’ who took a house in Geneva and 
called at the school every day. Why she should do this, none 
of the girls could imagine. ‘Is she afraid Elisabeth might 
run away?” Jill had asked, ‘Or is Elisabeth just terribly ‘tied 
to her apron string’ as we say in America?” But nobody 
seemed to know. 

Upon all occasions, in school and out, Mademoiselle Amiel, 
no doubt pitying the shyness of the new pupil, took pains to 
fit Elisabeth into groups of her fellow students. But Elisabeth 
did not seem to fit. 


re STONE,” began Mab, finding her friend alone one 
day, looking out of the library window, ‘do you realize 
that Christmas is almost here? It’s the first of December. 
Holidays begin on the fifteenth.” 

Jill turned. There were tears in her eyes. She held an open 
letter in her hand. 

“Why ducky, you’re crying!" Mab exclaimed. 

“T’m not crying,” protested Jill, “but I’ve had a letter from 
home. And I’m afraid—” she faltered, “‘it’s made me home- 
sick.” 

“Why, Jilly dear, don’t let it do that,” Mab’s voice was 
sympathetic. 

“I've never felt it before, not like this,” mumbled Jill, 
sniffing. ‘But this letter from home tells about all the fun 
they're going to have at Christmas, and—” Her eyes filled 
again with tears. 

“Everybody gets homesick here sooner or later,” Mab 
assured her. “You're not the only one. I'm not going 
home to England, either. And neither is Isabel going to 
Spain. In fact, nearly a dozen of us are staying.” 

“What will we do?” asked Jill, brightening a little. 

“That's the question. Last Christmas we went to Pon- 
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tresini near St. Moritz for the skiing, but this year everyone's 
too poor.” 

The question, however, began to show hints of a solution 
the very next day. After classes, Simone gathered her special 
friends into the room she and Jill shared. 

Chéries,’”’ she cried, as soon as she had closed the door, 
“a letter from mon pére!”’ And she waved it wildly. “He is 
coming from Paris. He is taking a chateau near here for the 
season—two hours from Genéve—in the Haute Savoie— 
for the sports! And I am to come and bring all the girls who 
will be here for the holidays—to visit—for the whole time.” 

“Quelle joie!” “Ravissant!” “Comme c'est adorable!” 
The delighted chorus went up. 

“But will Mademoiselle Amiel consent?” Jill asked, sud- 
denly sobered. 

“My parents have already written to her. They have in- 
vited her, too, and any of the teachers who will come,” ex- 
plained Simone. 

“But what will Mademoiselle say?” Jill persisted. 

“We shall go ask her this minute!’’ cried Simone. 

In her office on the floor below, Mademoiselle Amiel 
listened with an indulgent smile. 

“Yes, I have received your parents’ most generous invita- 
tion,” she said to Simone, “and I have decided that any 
student may go whose family is willing. Those who wish to 
join the party should write home at once for permission. For 
myself, I shall accept. Mademoiselle Prévost will go with 
us. Also Elisabeth and her cousin.” 

“T’m sure my family will consent.” 

“And mine.” 

“And mine.” 


oe again in Jill’s and Simone’s room, a happy clatter 
of tongues discussed the visit. 

“T think there will be ten girls.” Isabel was counting them 
on her fingers. ‘Six of us, and four of the petites.” 

Astrid, the Swedish girl, grew suddenly thoughtful. 
“Mademoiselle spoke of Elisabeth. Did you count her?” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Isabel. “She did mention Elisabeth. 
I forgot hér. That makes eleven.” 

“The odd number as usual,” muttered Mab. 

“You forgot her cousin,” Jill reminded them. 

“But her cousin isn’t a girl,” Mab argued. 

“Why does Elisabeth always have to come tagging along?” 
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HER FACE WAS WHITE IN THE MOONLIGHT 
AS THE GIRLS DRAGGED HER UP AND IN. 
“WHATEVER'S THE MATTER?” GASPED MAB 


asked Astrid. “We would have a lot more fun without her.” 

“And why her cousin?” Elissa, the Dutch girl, put in. 

“I think Elisabeth would be more friendly and natural if 
she could get away from her cousin,” Jill said thoughtfully. 

‘One reason she doesn’t fit in is because she’s so vague,” 
Mab suggested. “When she first came, I asked her about 
herself and she gave me such queer answers. I got the feeling 
that she was trying to hide something.” 

“She never went to school before. She was taught at home. 
I got that out of her,”” boasted Isabel. 

“That's just it. She has never known any other girls. That's 
what makes her strange.” Jill came to Elisabeth’s defense. 
“I think she’s kind of nice.” 

“Perhaps she’s not strong,’ 
explain everything.” 

“I know better than that.” Mab spoke mysteriously. “One 
afternoon just before tea time, I happened to go into the 
gym to get something from my locker. It was nearly dark, 
and there was Elisabeth all alone. And what do you think 
she was doing?” 

“What?” breathed the others. 


, 


remarked Elissa. “That may 
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“She was doing the giant whirl on the bar!” Mab was 
impressive. “That takes strength.” 

“There isn’t another girl in the school who can do it!” 
marveled Simone. 

“She didn’t see me. I slipped out,” Mab ended. 

“Perhaps she’s been some kind of a performer,” guessed 
Elissa. “‘Maybe an acrobat. Perhaps her father owns a circus.” 

“Of course one couldn’t ask her,” said Mab, though it 
was evident that the idea appealed to her. 

“It would be no use even if one could,” replied Astrid. 
“She'd just blush and stammer as usual, and give one of 
her queer answers.” 

“And yet I think she wants to be with us,” Jill said. 
“Her eyes look as though she were begging for friendship.” 

“That’s a queer idea!’ Elissa stared. ‘Perhaps she is 
lonely, after all.” 

The conversation was typical of many in which Elisabeth 
was discussed, but all thought of her was now swallowed 
up in excitement over the coming holidays and the visit to 
the chateau of Simone’s parents. 

By the fifteenth of December, (Continued on page 48) 
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PRINCESS NATHALIE TROUBETSKOY ¢el/ls about the mad and 


merry month of June in the Ukraine, 


with its green days and gay days of 


hay-making, fun-making and love-making—and the fantastic celebration of ~ 


twenty-fourth of June, was indeed a memorable day 
in the land of my childhood; a strange, uncanny day, 
full of symbols and superstitions, customs and games as an- 
cient as the ancient soil of the Ukraine. The people of South 
Russia went back, for that one day, to a distant and pagan 
past when the sun was the worshipped deity and Christianity 
unknown—though Saint John himself and his feast were 
highly honored and loved. Many fruits of the season were 
named after him: a small waxen, gold-starred plant was 
called Saint John’s Ivy; the large glow worms that twinkled 
and flashed at night were Saint John’s Candles; a little 
sugary pear that ripens at night was Saint John’s Pear. 
That pears could be ripe so early in the season must seem 
strange in America where the pear trees, in June, have only 
recently shed their bloom, and the fruit will hardly be 
formed by Saint John’s day. But in the Ukraine, though the 
winters are so cold, spring comes early, and does not 
change her moods. All our seasons of the year are quite sure 
of what they are meant to be, and do not come back when 
it is another’s turn to rule the earth. Summer is summer, 
hot and brilliant, with long, cloudless days and short, dewy 
nights, all things growing and ripening so fast that it is 
hard work for human hands to keep pace with them. And 


Te day before the feast of Saint John the Baptist, the 


June is the best month, for many reasons. If April is the 
month of trees, arid May the month of flowers, June is the 
month of grass and berries. The riverside meadows stand 
knee-deep in luscious grass, the vast green steppes are like 
a gently rippling ocean, the rare and beautiful flowers of 
maiden soil growing breast high. The woods are carpeted 
with tiny scarlet strawberries, and the village children used 
to pick bucketfuls of them to sell and eat. 

Our garden was one mass of strawberries, from the large, 
juicy, deep-ruby monsters to the old-fashioned, round white 
ones that smelt of honey and See er The fat old house- 
keeper sat all day under a shady lime tree watching a young 
maid, perched on a high a stirring a steaming mass of 
jam in a huge copper cauldron. We found many excuses to 
hang round with our saucers and dolls’ teacups ready. One 
of the gardener’s boys stood by, dreamily waving away the 
wasps and flies with a large rhubarb leaf, and thoughtfully 
scratching one bare brown leg with the other; in a lilac 
bower close by, half a dozen girls cleaned and sorted fruit 
into shining, black, earthenware basins, singing lustily 
while the old woman’s eye was upon them, as a sign that 
they were working, not eating. Then the sultry heat, the 
humming bees would send old Olga a-nodding, the singing 
would stop, mouths would be crammed with the tempting 
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SAINT J OHN S EVE 


fruit, the lad would beckon to us, and we would slip away 
with brimming vessels and burnt tongues. At the bakehouse 
we would wheedle some hot black bread from the ever- 
smiling, fat baker-woman, Kelina; and then, in some hidden 
corner of the park, we would have a delicious, sticky feast, 
washed down with sparkling water from the river. A dive, 
a swim in its cool depths, and we were ready for a polite 
tea at the house, though no jam tasted as good as that pur- 


loined from old Olga’s boiling cauldron. 
b he, June was a joyful month. The sun had not yet 
reached its full power ; fields, woods, meadows were still 
green; the river clear and full; nights moist and refreshing; 
dawns fresh and dewy. Later the sun would be cruel, bring- 
ing tears to the eyes of the peasants as they watched their 
beloved earth gasp, crack, and nearly die of thirst; then the 
nights would be dry and breathless, the days full of back- 
breaking labor and anxiety. From the moment harvesting 
began, there would be no time for rest, or play, for anyone 
in the village. And the heat would be hard to bear even for 
us, children of the land and descendants of sun-worshippers. 
But June was a kind month. We had thunderstorms, but 
they were safe ones, life-giving and soon over; not like the 
terrible tempests of mid-summer, that began with a frightful 


Illustrated by F. LUIS MORA 








black silence and often ended in the devastation of fields 
and gardens, the deaths of countless small beasts, birds, and 
cattle. The June storms were jolly, and did no harm while 
they quenched the black earth’s thirst; and we had great fun 
wallowing in the shallow, bubbling puddles, and letting 
the warm rain run down our sun-baked backs. 

Of course none of the peasants wore shoes in the summer 
and neither did we, as we always wore national costume and 
not much of that either, so when the sun came out we just 
shook ourselves like puppies and were dry in no time. We 
loved these naughty, sudden stormlets, though the grown-up 
people were a bit difficult to please—they wanted the showers 
to fill out the growing wheat, but not to spoil the ripening 
grass, and it must have been puzzling, even to the obliging 
Ukrainian weather, to know what was best to do. 

The work in June, though important, was not so heavy 
and intense as later on; haymaking was sometimes half play, 
especially for the children, though with us it was a more 
serious business than in England. Sufficient hay had to be 
provided to feed all the cattle and horses through the win- 
ter, for there could be no grazing when the ground became 
covered by snow several feet deep. A shortage of hay would 
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mean starvation for the poor beasts so, though taken mer- 
rily, the work was no joke. On the days when one of those 
quick storms was brewing, work went on in grim earnest 
and into the dark night, until every bit of hay had been 
stocked, or gathered into barns. Servants, children, visitors 
were all called out to help, and sometimes we pitched the 
hay in such darkness that we could hardly see each other’s 
faces. The thunder would rumble deeper and closer, the 
flashes of lightning would grow longer and more brilliant, 
and the workers would cross themselves—then, blinking, re- 
sume their work with redoubled haste and many an anxious 
look at the black sky. 

The children thoroughly enjoyed these thrilling eve- 





FEBRUARY, 1936 


to their half-caught whispering, and made their own little 
clumsy garlands; grown-up people talked of nothing but 
fairies and kelpies, water maidens, changelings, and told 
each other wonderful tales of the strange things that used 
to happen on Saint John’s Eve in their youth. Work was 
neglected for once; the good folk gossiped, collecting in 
groups by the water well, the smithy, or the mill; material 
things were laid aside and fancy held sway; the girls, secre- 
tive, silent, kept aloof. 

With twilight, the fun started. A crowd of youngsters 
carried through the village streets, down to the river, the 
effigy of a woman made from straw, dressed in gay rags, with 
a gaudily painted face, a flower wreath, and streaming rib- 


nings—it meant staying up late and playing by the myste- 


rious dark river instead 
of sleeping in dull beds; 
riding on the dizzily- 
swaying, hastily-filled 
hay carts; slipping and 
sinking on the giddy 
heights of immense hay- 
stacks; being drowned 
in billows of scented, 
green hay; doing all 
these things at strange 
hours of the night in- 
stead of only dreaming 
of them. The storm 
might break before the 
task was done, and we 
would be delightfully 
drenched in rain warm- 
er than the air; or the 
clouds would roll away 
and we would go home 
by moonlight, luxuri- 
ously stretched on fresh 
hay, lulled to sleep by 
the slow movement of 
the silver oxen, and the 
sweet, low singing of 
the lads and lasses. 
Wonderful nights, 
that seemed as a dream. 
But the sunlit days were 
happy, too; days by the 
swift, blue river, when 
there was always time 
for swimming, or play- 
ing a game; days full of 


_ Relations 


BY JANE TALLMAN 


My neighbor, Elizabeth Emerson Jones, 
Is ardent American clear to her bones 
Yet, though she was certainly born in New York, 
The flash of her wit hints at kinship with Cork. 
Her fairness of hair and her eyes’ azure shine 
Came surely from Sweden by way of the Rhine, 
Whereas olive skin and an indolent grace 
Suggest Andalusia and old Spanish lace. 





Though she lends to her hat and her gown such an air 
You know a Parisian is hiding somewhere, 
A casual glance at her short, pretty nose 


Brings thought of the Kremlin and Russia's deep snows, 


And I’m free to confess her school record is such 


That I often reflect, “Ah, you can’t beat the Dutch!—” 


All of which being true, I am minded to sing 
Of her color, like Warwickshire hawthorn in spring. 


In brief, though the Stars and the Stripes have her heart, 


Of many fair lands she is product and part, 
So—Gretchen, Dolores, Wilhelmina, Marie!— 
She sends you her greeting, most warmly, through me. 
Hark, Heidi, far up where your mountain sheep graze, 
And Tessa whose town rims the bluest of bays, 


bons. Here, after the singing of weird songs and a ceremony 


that sounded like witch- 
craft, the poor “Mara” 
was thrown into the wa- 
ter; still singing, we 
watched her float down 
the river out of sight, 
large, dignified, and 
helpless. 

Though now we only 
gave the river a bundle 
of straw, while in pagan 
days there had been a 
living sacrifice of a 
young girl to the un- 
known Green God 
of Water, I always 
felt a little tearful, and 
frightened, and sorry, 
and was glad to turn 
away to the meadows 
where the games would 
be soon starting. We 
had wrestling and trick 
dancing, carrying of im- 
mense loads of hay on 
a greasy pole, turning 
cartwheels and double 
somersaults, and, best of 
all—jumping. The ob- 
stacles for the jumping 
contest would be laid at 
certain distances, in a 
long line. First would 
come a huge heap of 
young nettles, then a big 
bundle of thorns, then a 


laughter, full of the 
tinkling music of sharp- 
ened steel, and the 
rhythmic swish of many 
scythes, cutting through 
juicy grass. Green days 
and gay days, of hay-making, and fun-making, and love- 
making. And the wild night of Saint John’s Eve made a per- 
fect ending to the mad and merry month of June. 

Though the revels of Saint John’s Eve started at nightfall, 
the whole day had an enchanted atmosphere. From early 
morning the girls wandered through the woods and on the 
river banks, picking flowers; then, with lapfuls of them, 
they sat under the drooping willow trees and made wreaths 
to wear on their heads that night. They added to their wild 
flowers the best blooms of their cherished gardens; they sat 
apart, silent, engrossed in their work, mumbling verses of 
pagan incantations, choosing the flowers of magic charm, 
calling out their gifts in cautious whispers: Roses for Love, 
Bluebells for Good News, Meadow Garlic for the Evil Eye. 

Small children watched the girls as they worked, listened 


Diana and Olga in far-away lands!— hea 
American Betty holds out her two hands! 


of blazing straw, 
and so on. Hand in 
hand, the couples would 
fly down the line, leap- 
ing over the obstacles, 
the broad skirts of the 
girls swirling round their shoulders like wings, the lads’ shirts 
of vivid blue, yellow, and crimson flaming in the dusk like 
torches. The noise would be deafening at times, with the 
shrieks and heavy breathing of the jumpers, the shrill laugh- 
ter and screams of the small fry, the goading cries and deeper 
merriment of the older folk. Then there would be a mo- 
ment’s breathless silence as a madcap pair, barefooted, di- 
sheveled, and wild-eyed, would finish the course and retire to 
mend their bruises and burns by the river. There would be 
the funny man who, dressed up as a fat old woman, would 
waddle straight into the fire, sit down in the nettles, roll 
himself in the thorns, and then would have to be ducked 
in the river to everyone’s delight; the lads would have bets 
as to which one of their number would be able to jump the 
highest fire, blindfolded and bare- (Continued on page 50) 
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II-HORSEBACK RIDING IN THE SIXTIES 
by Orson Lowell 
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UE pulled her head out of 
the snow drift, shook it 
vigorously and brushed 
the snow from her eyes 
with an embroidered 
mitten. There she was, 
lying headfirst down the 
steep mountainside, half 

;, buried in soft, smother- 
ing snow. Her beautiful new scarlet ski suit 
was covered with it, as were her striped 
scarf and sash. A long, red, stocking cap lay 
like a crimson pennant on the snow near by, 
and still attached—but some distance up the 
hill it seemed from her present point of view 
—were her ‘tasseled socks, her new boots, 
and her shiny skis. Yes, it was all there, her 
new skiing outfit of which she was so proud. 

Now she began to feel herself cautiously, 
from top to toe; no arms broken, no legs 
broken, even her head intact though her 
legs and feet and shoes and skis and ski 
sticks were hopelessly entangled. What on 
earth had happened to her? Oh yes, she 
remembered now. She had been flying like 
the wind down the side of the mountain a 
little behind the other boys and girls, and 
she hadn’t been able to make that last curve. 
She had slipped off to one side, shot out 
over a high rift, and landed head first in 
the soft snow. Anyway she was glad she 
hadn’t screamed. 

Then she found that one of her ski straps 
had broken. First she tried walking on one 
ski and one foot, but the ski kept going 
faster than the foot which would sink in the 
soft snow. Then she tried sitting down on 
both skis together like a sled, but that didn’t 
work either. 

All the party had disappeared like magic, 
Greta in her bright jacket, Birget in her 
vivid sweater, Nils and Per with their gay caps and scarves— 
every one of them gone. Sue sighed and began to wish that 
she had screamed after all, when suddenly she saw four 
little figures come whizzing into sight on the plain far 
below, one after the other, like brilliant spiders scudding 
along the smooth snow and gradually coming to a stop. They 
looked about, and it was evident they had discovered she 
was no longer with them. She tied her bright scarf to a 
ski and waved it. They saw her at once, gesticulated encour- 
agingly, and started racing back to the mountain again to 
rescue her. 

Sue knew it would be some time before they reached her, 
as they must climb the mountain itself at easy angles, zig- 
zagging back and forth, and pushing themselves along 
with their ski sticks. So she fixed herself a comfortable seat 
on her useless skis and settled down to enjoy the view. Away 
in the valley at the edge of the lake were clusters of red 
cottages, half hidden in the snow. Here and there was a 
church spire with a curious onion-shaped top. The air was 
so crisp that she heard the distant tinkle of sleigh bells, 
and watched eagerly till she could catch sight of the tiny red 
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By HELEN 
PERRY CURTIS 


sleigh swinging along the road deeply banked on either 
side with snow. On some of the smaller hills she could see 
children tobogganing in gay snow suits, and hear their 
shouts of laughter. If only she had a toboggan up here, it 
wouldn't take her long to get down! On the lake were flying 
figures on skates, no bigger than insects; and an occasional 
iceboat, like a graceful butterfly. Suddenly above her she 
heard laughter and shouts, and a half dozen swiftly gliding 
figures went by, swooping like brilliant birds, but they were 
gone without seeing her, so intent were they on the great 
slope before them. On other mountain sides she saw skiers, 
too, bright bevies of snow birds sweeping into sight, dis- 
appearing again around the curve of the mountain and 
sliding out into the valley far below. She saw some beautiful 
ski jumping—a group of boys who leaped out from the 
mountainside and down again to the sunny slope. She 
watched them stoop for the jump, rise in the air, and alight 
skillfully without once losing the appearance of perfect 
flight. 

How suddenly the rescue party came in sight below her 
and shouted to know if she were hurt. She stood up and 
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did a “highland fling” to show them she was safe, ending 
ignominiously by falling again into the snow. Now was 
her chance to watch them climb, so she might be able 
to do better herself next time. She saw the smooth, skating 
motion, and the way they helped themselves along by push- 
ing with their ski sticks. When there was a sharp corner 
to turn, she observed how each skier lifted one ski hip-high 
at right angles to his body, turned it entirely around in the 
air so that it faced in the opposite direction from the other, 
and then swung the second ski around in the same way. She 
herself had skied ever since she could remember, but these 
young people had the advantage of her as their winters 
lasted so long. The days were so short, even now, that 
twilight was beginning to fall almost in the middle of the 
afternoon. 

At last they arrived, Greta and Birget, Nils and Per, 
breathless from the climb and with ruddy cheeks shining 
like polished apples. Niles produced an extra _ from 
his pocket, carried for just such an emergency, and in no 
time at all they were merrily sweeping off again down the 
mountain. Lights were beginning to twinkle in the village 
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Sue finds Sweden just as enchant- 
ing as it had appeared to her in 


her favorite picture book at home 


when they sped out on the plain below. They 
hailed a passing sleigh which happened to be- 
long to Per’s father, and all piled in until 
the sleigh looked like a multi-colored porcupine 
bristling with skis. 


N front of a gate half hidden in snow drifts 

Sue and Greta jumped out, waving good-bye 
to their companions. Sue thought she had never 
seen anything so charming as the red wooden 
cottage almost smothered in snow, with welcom- 
ing lights gleaming out through the small-paned 
windows. It was not. like a real house at all, 
much more like a picture in her favorite book 
at home. From the time she was a tiny child, her 
mother had let her turn the pages in a volume of 
drawings by Karl Larsson, charming pictures 
of Swedish children doing Swedish things in 
Swedish houses. Here, she felt that she had 
moved into the pages of the Larsson book. 

It might have been Larsson himself who 
opened the door, Greta’s tall father with point- 
ed blond beard, ruddy cheeks, and genial smile. 
And in the corner by the tile stove sat a tiny 
old lady in a striped apron and white cap, with 
a flowered shawl over her shoulders. She was 
Greta’s grandmother, almost ninety, who had 
grown up in Dalarna, the home of the Dale folk 
of Sweden. She had lived in this same quaint, 
red cottage since she was a child, and she still 
loved it better than the luxurious city houses 
and country places of her children and grand- 
children where she went sometimes to visit. She 
loved, too, her native costume and wore it al- 
ways at home. Greta called her Lilla Mormor 
which means “‘litthe Grandmother,” and she 
let Sue call her that, too. 

The girls disappeared to take off their heavy ski suits and, 
when they hurried back again to the warm tile stove, they, 
too, were dressed in bright peasant costumes. Greta always 
kept one to wear when she visited Lilla Mormor, and Sue 
had bought one, too, to take back to America. The girls 
huddled close to the big tile stove and, while Sue warmed 
her nose and fingers, she examined again the colored tiles, 
each one a picture. There were fat red hearts, and full-blown 
roses, spirited reindeer, and birds with ridiculous top-knots. 
The walls of the big central room were painted blue-green, 
and against them stood red furniture decorated with gay birds 
and flowers. There were pictures on the cupboard doors, 
pictures on the brilliant bits of china and pottery ranged 
along a high shelf, and out of each window was a cheery 
picture with the light gleaming on snow-covered fir trees, 
the whole framed with gay checked curtains. Brighter than 
all were the friendly pots of red geraniums on the window 
sills. 

Sue compared this cheerful interior with the great rooms 
of the castle in south Sweden where Greta lived most of 
the year, and where she herself had (Continued on page 38) 
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Decoration by REGINALD BIRCH 
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* Jane Darrow 


Long, long ago my great-aunt Jane 
Achieved this quilted counterpane. 
In measureless content 
She formed and fastened star by star— 
And O, how infinite they are 
In their blue firmament! 


A lady strangely color blind, 

Her unoffended eye combined 
Canary with cerise; 

Yet the romance of antique gown 
Preserved and proudly handed down 

Makes fair each varied piece. 


Her wedding dress was probably 
That scrap of silver “‘taffety”— 

And this, in days long gone, 
Was maybe the too garish vest 

That bound the proud, impatient breast 
Of my great-uncle John. 


What baby bonnet shyly made, 

Or ribbon snips from Jenny's braid 
Or Johnny’s Sabbath bow, 

Colors the warm old folds of it, 
Assembled slowly, bit by bit, 

There is no way to know. 


Surely her countless stitches tell 
Of duties daily done and well, . 
By mother and by wife. 
I like to think these careful seams 
Are sweet with half the hidden dreams 
Of her forgotten life. 


———. 











for 





ND the one in the striped 
Ait dress and the little 


lace collar is Cousin Annie 
Holloway, isn’t it?” Phyllis asked 
the question though she knew BY MARY 
that the answer would be yes. 

“She’s the one who lost her 
engagement ring in Fancher’s Pond!’ Meg also knew the 
story well. 

Aunt Marcia Merriam sat between her nieces on the floor 
of the apartment living room one bright winter morning— 
Saturday—before the open lower drawer of an old secretary- 
desk. She held on her lap a ponderous album of days gone 
by, guarded in front with brass clasps but hopelessly broken 
in the back, like a house with an ostentatiously locked front 
door and the back door off its hinges. 

Meg leaned across Aunt Marcia’s lap and bent her rumpled 
brown head above a photograph on the opposite page. 
“Here’s William Chetwoode, the man she was engaged to. 
He’s awfully handsome, even if his hair is so long. Isn’t his 
necktie queer?” 

“Tell the story again, Aunt Marcia,” Phyl urged. “You 
haven't told it to us for years.” 

Aunt Marcia’s glance lingered on the faded likenesses. 
“Annie Holloway was your grandmother's first cousin. Your 
father and I used to visit her when we were children. She 
was an old lady then. She was fond of us both, but particu- 
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AND BENT HER RUMPLED BROWN HEAD OV- 
ER THE PICTURE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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was the last thing she expected on 
a lonely, wintry holiday afternoon 
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larly of your father. I laugh now 
when I remember how she al- 
ways managed to save the big- 
gest berries in the strawberry- 
bed for him. Later, he had 
charge of her business affairs. 
He was devoted to her. She was 
just as sweet as her picture.” 

The “father” of whom Aunt 
Marcia spoke had been her only 
brother. He and the mother of 
the girls beside her had been 
dead for years, leaving Aunt 
Marcia to assume the care of 
her nieces. 

“All the land around Fanch- 
er’s Pond,” she _ continued, 
“used to be part of the Hollo- 
way farm. The next farm be- 
longed to the Chetwoodes. 
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Young William, who was an 
only son, used to ride down 
on horseback to court pretty 
Annie Holloway. Finally they 
were engaged. The Chet- 
woodes were well off, and 
Annie’s ring was a beautiful 
cluster of diamonds. 

“One summer evening 
William took Annie rowing 
on Fancher’s Pond, which 
was quite a little lake in 
those days.” ; 

“It’s not much more than 
a marsh now,” cried Meg. 
“It’s all right for skating, 
but you couldn’t take a boat 
out on it. It isn’t deep 
enough.” 

“Annie was trailing her 
- hand in the water,’ Aunt 
Marcia went on, ‘“‘and the 
ring slipped off her finger. 
They did everything possible 
to get it back, but it was 
gone. 

“A month later Wil- 
liam Chetwoode fell 
through an open place in 
the loft of their big barn at 
haying time and was killed. 
The country neighbors 
thought it had been a bad 
omen for Annie to lose her 
ring. She never married. 

“Long after the Holloway 
farm was divided up and 
sold, we young folks used to 
go up and skate on Fancher’s 
Pond, just as you girls do 
today, and we never came 
home without talking and 
wondering about Cousin An- 
nie Holloway’s ring. I suppose it’s down there in the.mud yet.” 

Meg raised her head. ‘I’ve got an idea, Phyl! Let’s go out 
to Fancher’s Pond this afternoon. The skating’ll be grand. 
It’s cold as Greenland. And, just for fun, let’s look for the 
ring!” 

* Nutmeg!” Phyl teased. ‘“We’ll go up there and skate, 
anyway.” 


ew gins from sitting on the floor, Aunt Marcia strug- 
gled to her feet. ‘There's the phone. Will you answer 
it, Phyl?” 

Phyllis hastened to obey. In a moment she was back in 
the living room. “Meg, Sylvia Andrews wants me to come 
to lunch and spend the afternoon. She's got a lot of camera 
pictures of people at school, and she’s making a new kind 
of valentines. She's going to show me how. She says they're 
a scream. I told her I had a date with you. Are you set on 
going to Fancher’s Pond? If you are, I'll say I can’t come.” 

Meg’s heart flopped. Saturday afternoons were so ultra- 
precious. But her tone pooh-poohed the question. “Go on, 
of course. We can go to Fancher’s Pond any time.” 

“You're sure you don’t care?” Phyl questioned, relieved. 
“I willed her to ask you, too, but it didn’t work. I would 
like to go to Sylvia’s. Valentine’s Day isn’t far off.” 

“Hurry up. She's on the wire.” 

But a few hours later when Phyl, ready for the street, 
paused in the living room, Meg’s courage was oozing. Aunt 
Marcia was dressing to go out also. She was due to make 
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a speech at the annual luncheon of her Civics Club. 

Calling good-bye, Phyl ran downstairs, and Meg, three 
stories up, pressed her short nose against the pane and 
watched her sister emerge from the front door of the apart- 
ment-house below and pick her way up the street along the 
icy pavement. 

Aunt Marcia bustled into the living room. ‘Good-bye, 
Meg. I’m late. There are sandwiches and milk in the pantry 
for your lunch. Get outside as soon as you can, dear. It’s 
too nice to stay in.”” The door shut behind her. 

Meg ate her lunch standing at the kitchen table; she was 
too low-spirited to take it into the dining room and sit down 
decently. Then she went to the telephone and dialed half a 
dozen calls. But it was just as she had known it would be. 
At that late hour all of her friends were dated up. 

The brilliance of the sunshine drew her once more to the 
front room window. A line of shouting small boys were 
enjoying a slide in the gutter before the house. The sight 
spurred her to belated action. A lonesome adventure was 
better than no adventure at all! 

Dashing into the bedroom which she shared with Phyllis, 
she drew on her ski-suit and heavy socks, and thrust her 
arms into her leather windbreaker. On her way back to the 
living room, she pulled her skating-cap down over her ears 
and wound the matching scarf around her throat. Her skates 
were in the entry closet and, throwing them across her 
shoulder, she slammed the door and ran down to the street. 

The corner, some blocks away, was cold and blustery 
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where she waited for the Cranberry Line trolley which would 
carry her, if she rode to the end of the track, out into the 
country near the Holloway farm. Luckily, the car was not 
long in coming. 

After half an hour's dawdling progress, the trolley 
bumped to a halt amid the crusted drifts at the end of the 
line. The motorman unfastened his fare-box and, carrying 
it in his arms, tramped the damp length of the car past Meg, 


MEG NEVER KNEW HOW THE 
FIGHT ENDED. SHE WAS RUNNING 


s 
> 
AS SHE HAD NEVER RUN BEFORE 4 Cowell 
_ ‘ 


the only remaining passenger. He jarred the box into place 
with a bang at what had been the rear, but was now the 
front platform. “Last stop!” he shouted, and Meg stepped 
down into the white country world. 

She turned her face toward Fancher’s Pond, walking in 
a glistening wheel-rut in the little traveled road. The light 
on the snow was dazzling. In a moment she had passed over 
the shoulder of the hill, leaving behind, out of sight, the 
combination general store and post office, and the cluster of 
small dwellings which made the visits of the Cranberry 
trolley a necessity. 

From the slope on which Meg now halted, the bowl of 
rolling country spreading out before her toward the old 
Holloway farm was so entrancing that her heart positively 
bounded with rapture. Some of the little hills were round 
as the tops of cup-cakes, and all, to the very horizon, were 
coated with a pure, unbroken icing of snow. One hill nearby, 
covered sparsely with small, thin-stemmed evergreens, sug- 
gested a glittering pin-cushion stuck full of dark-headed 
pins. Every twig and bramble in the silent fields, every tall 
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dried wayside weed bent under a stiffened load of white. 

Meg threw back her head and sniffed the air. She could 
have danced for the joy and wideness of it all! She swung 
her arms and, breaking into a quickstep, tramped on and on, 
forgetting her loneliness, forgetting everything but the glory 
of the perfect winter day. 

For some time back she had been half-conscious of a 
milk-wagon toiling up the incline toward her in the single 
wagon-track, and now it 
had reached her and she 
plunged out into the drift 
to let it pass. The driver 
pulled at his cap in ac- 
knowledgment. Under- 
neath the wheels the hard 
snow rang like a bell. 

Going farther, she 
looked down into a hol- 
low where stood the silo 
of the “Meadowsweet 
Dairy,” and the great 
cow-barn with its string 
of little windows close to 
the ground. The roof of 
the barn and its row of 
ventilators gleamed silver 
in the sun. The dairy was 
a new project. It had been built during the last summer. Here 
she knew that she was treading ancestral acres, that she stood 
now on what had once been Holloway soil. A short distance 
beyond, hidden by the next rise, lay Fancher’s Pond. 

Drawing near the little hill which concealed the pond 
from sight, she thought she heard voices. Halfway up she 
could distinguish rough laughter and guttural shouts. And 
at the top she stared down ruefully at seven boisterous 
youths swooping about on skates. Apparently some of the 
young “hands” employed at the dairy were enjoying a 
Saturday afternoon on the ice. There was not another girl 
in sight. 


A’ Meg appeared on the hilltop, skates glittering on her 
shoulder, several boys caught sight of her, and shouted 
noisily. Teasing grins widened on their faces. One big fel- 
low at the back put two fingers into his mouth and emitted 
a shrill cat-call. 

The situation would have been embarrassing for Meg 
even if Phyl had been with her. She felt that she had gone 
too far to retreat, and yet to go forward seemed impossible. 

She hesitated. Then, Meg-like; she stiffened her back. “I’m 
not going to let them scare me off. I've got more right here 
than they have. I'll skate around the pond once, and then 
I'll leave.” She trudged uncompromisingly down the slope, 
sat on a log at the edge of the ice and fastened on her skates. 
Seven pairs of eyes were fixed on her with bucolic amuse- 
ment. 

Meg was a fine skater and she knew it. She struck out in 
her best style with bold, confident strokes, leaving long, 
straight scratches on the ice in her wake. The grins disap- 
peared and gave way to approval. 

Sensing admiration, Meg fell in love with her own per- 
formance. Completing her circle in great form, she couldn’t 
resist starting round to do it again. 

The biggest and roughest of the boys, the one who had 
cat-called, dashed off with a clownish spread-eagle gesture 
in the opposite direction. His evident intent was to meet her 
halfway in her swallow-skim and start a conversation. Meg, 
an attractive little figure in green and white cap and flyin 
scarf-ends, saw him coming. Drawing nearer, he shouted, 
“Hello, Baby!” 

His air of impudent assurance startled Meg. Her eyes 
dilated, but, with a glance of dis- (Continued on page 42) 








WHERE IS SYLVIA? 


The mystery of Sylvia deepens with the discovery of new clues; then a 

dramatic and unforseen occurrence materially complicates the sttuation 
By 

MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 








The Story So Far 


Judy Tremaine had come to New York to stay with her 
relatives, the Colbys. In the subway she and her cousins, 
Karen and Richard Colby, and Randy Mason, found a bill- 
fold containing three dollars, the name "Sylvia Mason,” an 
address, a snapshot of an attractive girl, and a letter (re- 
turned by the post office) addressed to a Dr. Robert Mason 
in Philadelphia. Randy jokingly claimed the unknown Sylvia 
as a relative because of the name, and the four young people 
went to her address in an attempt to return the billfold. They 
discovered that Sylvia's landlady had turned her out several 
days earlier, because she was out of money and without a 
job. The three dollars must have been her last. They decided 
that somehow they must find Sylvia and return her money. 





PART TWO 


| 4 AREN and Mrs. Colby sat with Judy while she un- 
packed, and the two girls poured out excitedly the 
story of their small adventure of the afternoon. 

Mrs. Colby studied the snapshot, and read Sylvia’s letter 
with interested attention. 

“I wish I knew what to suggest,” she said at last. “If we 
could find some way to get in touch with this uncle of hers 
—he’s the proper person to help her now.” 

“Yes, but how?’ Karen demanded. “You see, not even 
the post office knows his address.” 

“Well, then, as Ritchie suggested, we might advertise in 
the Lost and Found columns,” Mrs. Colby answered. “'Sup- 
pose we write out the advertisement now, and Richard can 
take it around to the newspaper offices this evening.” 

Karen and Judy, both crowded on the straight little maple 
desk chair, were busily concocting the wording when they 
heard the boys’ feet clumping heavily up the stairs, and a 
moment later Richard and Randy burst unceremoniously 
into the room. 

“Randy's made a discovery,” the former announced from 
the doorway. ‘He knows who Uncle Robert is!” 

Karen and Judy stared with round eyes. 

“Wh-what!"" they gasped in duet. 

“Well, that name, Dr. Robert Mason, has been bothering 
me,” Randy said, perching on the broad window ledge, 
hands clasped behind his dark head. ‘It seemed familiar 
somehow, yet I couldn’t place it. At first I thought it was 
just our having the same last name. Then I seemed to 
associate it with China. The two persisted in tying up every 
time I thought about it. So I began to wonder if it could 
be a name I'd heard at the office. We publish a lot of books 
on the Orient, you know.” 

He paused deliberately, secretly enjoying the rapt way his 
little audience hung on his words, and Richard interjected 
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hurriedly, for Judy’s benefit, “Randy’s with a publishing 
house uptown—Boynton and Russell. He reads manuscripts 
for the ow books department.” 

“Still, for the life Be I couldn’t get it placed,” Randy 
went on, ignoring this. “But I knew whom I could count 
on to remember, if I didn’t. That’s old Stevens in the account- 
ing department, who makes out all the royalty statements 
fot our authors. He’s been with the firm over twenty-five 
years, and he never forgets a name. So I went to the tele- 
phone, and called him up at his home.” 

“And of course he remembered, or you wouldn’t be so 
excited,” Karen said shrewdly. 


H® grinned at her. “All right, Miss Smarty—Stevens did 
remember. Uncle Robert’s a celebrated collector of 
Chinese jade and —- We've published two books 
by him on those subjects—one ten years ago, and the other 
five years later. And it happens they’re both selling still. 
Not a great many copies, but enough so the old gentleman 
gets a check and a royalty statement twice a year.” 

Karen cried, ““Oh-h-h!” in a funny little squeal, and they 
all laughed nervously. 

“But I don’t know how much good that’s going to do 
us,” Randy said, frowning. “Stevens told me Dr. Mason's 
in China now. He’s been there for nearly a year, and the 
only address they have for his checks is in care of his bank.” 

They looked at one another blankly. 

“That tears it, then,” Karen said in a crushed voice. “Oh, 
bother !’” 

“Suppose, instead of giving up, we finish our ad for the 
Lost and Found columns so Ritchie can place it to-night,” 
her mother suggested practically. “We'll be too 
late for to-morrow’s papers, of course, but we can 
surely catch Monday's.” 

The two girls took up their pencils once more, 
both young faces serious and intent. 

“How’s this, Mums?” Karen asked, after an 
interval of feverish scribbling and erasing. 


in the billfold, we'll be sure she really is Sylvia, and we can 
get her to come here and talk things over.” 

Dinner was always a jolly meal with the Colbys. They 
seemed to have so many family jokes, so many tastes in 
common, so many new interests to discuss, that it was in 
the nature of an actual revelation to Judy—who had been 
an only child thrown almost exclusively in the company of 
older people—what close, daily association with a group of 
boys and girls her own age could mean. 

She loved it all from that first evening, and Karen’s 
mother, at least, was quick to note approvingly how the 
too-old gravity began to slip out of Judy’s gray eyes, and 
how eagerly her smiles came in response to the gay chatter 
around the table. 

“My sister Miriam is an excellent woman, and I’m very 
fond of her,” Mrs. Colby was thinking with a rueful little 
twinkle, ‘but I wouldn’t want her to bring up my Karen. 
Miriam takes life as a huge, sad responsibility instead of 
the joyous thing it was meant to be. I sha’n't rest till I’ve 
heard Judy shout with laughter, spontaneously, like Karen 
or Richard.” 

Naturally the talk during the meal wandered often to 
the afternoon's happenings. 

Randy had decider that he would tell Mr. Russell, one of 
the partners in the publishing house where he read manu- 
scripts. Mr. Russell was more approachable than Mr. Boyn- 
ton, and as Sylvia’s uncle was one of the firm’s authors, 
Randy felt sure Mr. Russell should be consulted. 
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“But there’s so little to tell,” Karen lamented. ‘‘Sylvia’s 
just a letter and a snapshot to us, really. It’s almost as if we 
were making up a story about some fictitious character called 
Sylvia Mason. D’you suppose,” she broke off to ask with 
a little grin, “there actually zs such a person?” 

“Of course there is,” Judy said almost indignantly. Then 
she laughed and added, ‘But maybe by Monday we'll hear 
from our advertisement, and Randy will have something 
definite to consult his Mr. Russell about.” 

Randy looked over at her, surprised, and she went on 
hastily, “I mean—I mean if—or when—we do find Sylvia, 
it’s not going to solve her problems. She'll still be out of 
money and a job. I wondered if—maybe—Mr. Russell 
mightn’t be able to find a job for her in their office, be- 
cause of her uncle.” 





AY, Judy, that’s an idea!” Randy cried. “He might, at 

that. He’s one awfully swell guy. I know of ways he’s 
helped out some of the men in the office when their families 
were sick. I'll certainly ask him, first thing on Monday, to 
let me tell him about Sylvia. And, as Judy says, by that time 
we may know more about where she is.” 

“Oh, dear, I do wish we could hear before Monday. I hate 
to wait for things,” Karen sighed. 

Greatly to her own astonishment, her wish was to come 
true no later than that same evening, although what they 
were to hear did nothing to throw any light on Sylvia Mason’s 
present whereabouts. Rather it was destined actually to com- 
plicate matters very materially for every one connected with 
the affair. 

The new turn to the mystery began with the shrill clamor 
of the telephone bell. 

It was Richard who answered the call. The telephone was 
in the downstairs back hall, and the little group in the 
living room could hear tantalizing, one-sided snatches of 
the conversation. 

“Yes—this is Bleecker 7-2130. Mrs. Colby’s house—yes.” 


JUDY AND KAREN HUNG BREATHLESSLY ON THE MAJOR’S WORDS 


A brief pause, then Richard’s voice, very loud and sur- 
prised, “Sy/via Mason? No, we don't know, but we’re trying 
to locate—Yes, please, do come right down.” 

They heard the click of the receiver being replaced on its 
hook, and a moment later Richard, his freckled face a scarlet 
glow of eagerness, burst into the living room. 

“Ritchie! Who was it?” 

“Was it some one wanting to know where Sylvia is?” 

“Ritchie, has some one else found her?” 

“Hey, don’t all talk at once,” he protested good-naturedly. 
“It was a man—his name’s Major Wade—and he’s just back 
from China. Said he’d got a package from her uncle—Uncle 
Robert, of course. And Mrs. McKierny—that’s the landlady 
at her old boarding place—gave him our telephone number. 
Lucky we left it with her, isn’t it?” 

There was another chorus of exclamations and questions. 

Richard finally put determined hands to his ears, and sat 
down on the piano bench with an exaggerated show of 
patient waiting. 

“Oh—all right, all right!” Karen conceded, folding her 
own hands on her lap. “Take your time, we'll shut up. Only 
—just one question, Ritchic—how soon’s this Major per- 
son coming?” 

Richard removed his hands from his ears and condescend- 
ed to answer that. 

“Right away. He said it wouldn’t take more than twenty 
minutes from wherever he is. But that’s all I know, so there’s 
no earthly use your asking me.” 

It was not more than fifteen minutes, however, by the 
old gilt French clock on the mantel, before a ring at the front 
door announced to the expectant group the anxiously awaited 
visitor. 

Richard and Randy both dashed to answer it, and came 
back escorting a tall, gray-haired, military looking man past 
middle age, whose pleasant, bronzed countenance suggested 
much time spent out-of-doors. 
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Randy performed the introductions with that charming 
Southern assurance the younger Richard always envied, but 
could never imitate. 

“Cousin Fran, this is Major Wade. Major, my cousins, 
Mrs. Colby and Miss Karen Colby. And Miss Judy Tre- 
maine. Please sit here, sir. It’s cold enough to be quite com- 
fortable near the fire, as you'll find.” 

The major bowed to everyone, and sat down with an 
unconscious sigh of content in the deep leather armchair 
Randy had drawn closer to the bright hearth. 

Then, deliberately, he took a small package from his 
coat pocket and set it on the broad arm of his chair. All his 
motions were precise and methodical. Even his voice, as he 
responded to Randy’s introductions, was the pleasant, clipped 
speech of the man who, early in life, has been taught an 
iron self-control. 


b ges are very good to allow me to come here this eve- 
ning, Mrs. Colby,” he began. “And perhaps, since we 
seem mutually anxious to locate Miss Sylvia Mason, that 
will serve as my excuse for intruding on strangers in this 
fashion.” 

Mrs. Colby smilingly assured him there was no need of 
an apology. 

“Suppose,” she told him, “that I first explain how we 
happen to be interested in Miss Sylvia Mason’s affairs?” 

The major said, very earnestly, “I wish you would be so 
kind, madam. You can realize that I feel a responsibility to 
carry out my friend Dr. Mason’s commission, and deliver 
this package to his niece. I was very much disturbed, I will 
confess, to find she had moved from the address her uncle 
gave me, and that no one seems to know just where she has 
gone—or why.” 

Karen broke in irrepressibly, ‘Oh, we know why, all 
right, Major Wade. I suppose that landlady of hers didn’t 
care to tell you she turned Sylvia out and kept her luggage 
because she was behind with her board. Sylvia had lost her 
job the month before, you see.” 

The major turned quite white under his ruddy tan. He 
gasped, ““You—you don’t actually mean that, my dear young 
lady! A girl—she’s only nineteen, her uncle told me—a—a— 
Great guns!” he wound up, mopping his forehead in a 
dazed fashion. 

The quaint expletive, uttered with such shocked sincerity, 
came near making his hearers smile. But the next instant 
they were sober again, as Mrs. Colby took up the tale of 
Judy’s stumbling over the blue billfold that afternoon. 

When she had done, Randy brought out the billfold 
and handed it over to the major. “The letter’s inside, sir,” 
he said. “We'd like to have you read it.” 

The major read it slowly, carefully. Then 
he went back to the beginning, and read it a 
second time with the same close attention, after 
which he studied the snapshot of Sylvia, his 
kind, middle-aged face very much distressed. 

“This is—most unfortunate,’ he said at last, 
laying the paper down. “If her uncle knew of 
it—” He shook his gray head regretfully. “As 
you have, of course, guessed from poor little 
Sylvia's letter, there has been strained feeling 
between the two. T have known Dr. Mason— 
intermittently—for the past fifteen years. Mostly 
we have met abroad, in strange places. We're 
both confirmed globe trotters. I retired from 
active service some years ago on account of a 
bad heart, and since then I’ve never seemed to 
get around to settling down.long in any one 
place. Dr. Mason spends much of his time in 
the Orient. We've run across each other fairly 
frequently, over a period of years.” 

His audience waited with respectful attention. 
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“I never saw Miss Sylvia,” he went on after a while. “I 
think it was five or six years ago that I met her uncle in 
Shanghai, and he mentioned having taken a house in Chevy 
Chase, to make a home for a young, recently orphaned 
niece. She must have been about fourteen, at that time. I 


remember wondering how he would get on with a young 


girl. He’d never married, or been thrown much with young 
people, I imagined.” 

The major’s bushy brows drew painfully together. “I’m 
afraid there were scenes,” he admitted. ‘From little things 
he let fall then, and when I met him later. But I am sure that 
in his own peculiar way he was fond of the child.” 

Again there was a pause, while he appeared to be think- 
ing out what he wished to say. Probably, Mrs. Colby guessed, 
so he should not put his old friend in too unfavorable a 
light, yet at the same time be quite fair to an unhappy and 
rebellious Sylvia with whom, it could be seen, he felt a good 
deal of sympathy. 

“Well—so it went,” he 
muttered, unhappily. 
“Later, he gave up the 
Chevy Chase house, and 
brought Miss Sylvia to 
Philadelphia to be near 
some work he was doing 
for the Art Museum. It was 
an apartment, I believe—at 
this Locust Street address 
she’s written here. Then 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Wren you read these fascinating letters from 
SISTER MARY ANNA about her Scouting experien- 


ces in “Darkest Africa,” you will exclaim with us “HOW FAR 





THAT LITTLE CANDLE THROWS 


- T 
HIS BEAMS! suddenly turning up in darkest Africa. A 


Convent of Our Lady of Peace 
Nkokonjeru, Lugazi P. O. 
Uganda, British East Africa 
APRIL 26, 1935: I was delighted to get your 
last letter, and thrilled that our African 
troop had caused excitement at National 
Headquarters. Well, we've started, and we 
have finished the Tenderfoot test for twelve 
Guides who form the nucleus of the first 
Nkokonjeru company. They are all Negroes ; 
two are princesses, the daughters of the 
King of Uganda, Dowdi Chwa, and as they 
are attending one of our schools where young 
ladies go for training before they are married, 
to learn the more civilized arts, we are in- 
cluding them in the troop. 

The young ladies in the schools, by the 
way, are nearly all betrothed to educated 
natives, many of whom hold Government 
jobs. Naturally, they want their wives to be 
up to the task of entertaining in a Euro- 
pean manner, and conducting a household 
@ la Bulaya (which is the way we say it 
in Luganda). Four of the girls are from 
this school, four from our Nkokonjeru Nor- 
mal School, and four from our Hospital 
Training School for Nurses. So, you see, we 
have quite a variety. I particularly wanted a 
varied group, for it makes for better com- 
petition, and three distinct types of train- 
ing will be a great help when we get on 
to the proficiency badges. I'll get a little 
help from the hospital for the First Aid, etc., 
and from the school for wives anent the art 
of cooking, ef al. 

This sounds as if the girls are old, but 
the average is fifteen. You must remember 
that African girls develop much more rapid- 
ly than ours, and since British civilization 
has made such rapid strides, they are be- 
ginning at an early age to train as teachers 
and nurses, and for other 
professions. Ours is a bi- 
or rather tri-lingual troop, 
as most of the girls under- 
stand English—enough any- 
way to get the main ideas 
and those who don’t have 
to have the ideas rehashed 
in Luganda, the language 
of the Baganda, with which 
I am struggling at present. 
Fortunately I have a Guide 
who interprets when I get 
stuck, which is pretty often. 
There is also a half-caste 
from the Seychelles, a group 
of islands in the Indian 
Ocean, who speaks French, 
English, and Luganda. Swahili is used a 
great deal throughout East Africa, but just 
here, we use Luganda mainly. 








TWO NKOKONJERU GUIDES IN 
NATIVE DRESS —- THE SUKA 





Picture yourself as a modern Gulliver, 


swarm of dusky barefooted natives re- 
volves around you. The girls are wrapped 
in colorful garments made, each one, of a 
single piece of bright cloth. One of them 
points to your neck scarf, and a murmur 
of recognition runs around the throng. 
Mystified, you look down and see that 
their rapt attention is fastened on the 
trefoil, your Girl Scout emblem, pinned 
to your scarf! You are utterly strange to 
them, but seeing the trefoil, they know 
they have something in common with you. 

In the letters which follow, written to 
a National Staff member, a fascinating 
story is unfolded, telling something of 
how the natives of Uganda learn Scout- | 
ing. The writer is an American, Sister | 
Mary Anna of the Missionary Order of 
St. Francis, who was an enthusiastic Girl | 
Scout leader for five years while stationed 
in Baltimore. 

After leaving Baltimore, Sister Anna 
spent a year in England at the English 
mother house of the order before the 
long journey to Uganda, which is onl 
twelve miles from the equator. Sister 
Anna found ample use for her Scouting 
knowledge among her pupils at the Con- 
vent of Our Lady of Peace. The soft- 
voiced girls of Uganda love Scouting and 
learn rapidly, as you will see from her 
letters which are printed on these pages. 














I find the girls very good at the knots, 
and the trail signs, naturally. Our require- 
ments for the British Guides are very much 
the same as at home, with the exception of 
the make-up of the Union Jack instead of the 
dear old Stars and Stripes; and also the 
wording of the laws is slightly different. 
The uniform in Uganda is a rather bright 
blue, no hats are worn by the natives, and 
no shoes or stockings. The officers wear 
white uniforms and, while the lieutenants 
are generally natives, the 
captains, so far as I know, 
are all Europeans. 

The native dress of the 
girls and women is called 
the ska, and it is unfortun- 
ately being supplanted in 
the bigger centers by Eur- 
opean dresses. In the olden 
days, the suka used to be 
made of bark cloth obtain- 
ed from the mutuba tree. 
It consisted of folds and 
folds of reddish-brown stuff 
wrapped around the body 
under the armpits and hang- 
ing to the ground, leaving 
neck and shoulders bare. 
Now the bark cloth has been replaced by 
cotton and many colored silks from the In- 


dian dukas (shops). Silk is very cheap out 
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A NATIVE MUD-AND-GRASS HUT 


here, and it is lovely to see the girls in their 
sukas, bright spots of color on the red clay 
roads, and against the green of the banana 
trees. 


Jury 29, 1935: We had our enrollment sev- 
eral weeks ago, and the Protestant Bishop's 
wife, Mrs. Stuart, came from Kampala to 
enroll the girls. They did a few stunts, along 
the lines that we used to do in Baltimore, 
and she was really delighted, and rather sur- 
prised that the girls had gotten along so 
well in such a short time. They were great, 
too, and did their very best. You can imagine 
my emotions—my African Girl 
Scout ‘début ! 

I had been using English 
Guide books, and a fair 
amount of informa- 
tion from the : 
Handbook A 
which you we 
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ELEPHANTS ARE A COM- 
MON SIGHT TO SISTER M. 
ANNA, WHO DREW THIS 
ONE FRAMED AGAINST 
WAVING ELEPHANT GRASS 
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photographs 
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sent me—which is absolutely great. The 
youngsters are splendid at fire building, 
naturally. We're working on our Second 
Class Test now, and we are going to try 
the Morse Code on drums, as suggested by 
the District Commissioner. No other troop 
has done it yet, but several of the officers 
out here think that we have been following 
European methods of Guiding too closely, 
and they are all for branching away from 
formal troop meetings with patrols, and bas- 
ing everything on native groupings. They 
have asked me to start some of this experi- 
menting. Txlilaba—we shall see. I'm think- 
ing of having the troop patrol leaders change 
into sort of chiefs and sub-chiefs, with the 
troop unit the éska (clan). Instead of the 
Swallow Patrol, have the Swallow Kika. 
There are clans here, each with an animal 
or bird totem, and there’s an interesting 
story told about the origin of them. In the 
days of Kintu, the first man in Uganda, and 
the first King, there was a food problem— 
not enough animals to go around! So Kintu 
decided that every clan should have one an- 
imal or bird which it was forbidden to eat; 
and in this way they Hooverized, the sign 
of that animal becoming their totem. How 
true it is, I don’t know, but even to-day 
everyone knows his own &/ka sign, and they 
do not eat that food forbidden so long ago. 


‘THE Boy Scouts in Kampala are giving a 

shield to the best Girl Guide troop here. 
There is to be a competition, a visit first 
from the Commissioners from Kampala 
to the different troops, marks given on differ- 
ent points, and then a big rally in Kampala— 
in November, I think. I'm sorry I didn’t 
start before, for I don’t believe I have a 
chance with these companies that have been 
going a couple of years. 

I do want to tell you about the drums. 
They are the most marvelous affairs, made 
of hollowed-out tree trunks, with goatskins 
stretched across the top and bound down 
tightly with twisted thongs of the skin. We 
can hear them at night coming over the 
hills in the darkness. They have various 
drumbeats for different things, one called 
the Gwanga muje which means ‘Come, the 
nations’’—a sort of §. O. S. When there is 
trouble—a fire for instance—and when the 
natives hear that drumbeat, all are bound to 
come and give assistance. There is another 
call, beaten by the chiefs’ drummers when 
they want men to work on the roads, Sagala 
agalamide, which can't be translated very 
well other than, “I don’t like lazy ones’ — 
and the lazy ones come running! Then they 
have other drumbeats for honoring the King 








and the various chiefs. It’s all very fascinat- 
ing, but it’s a bit difficult to get the natives 
to show them to you. I managed to learn the 
two above, but I'm still trying to get more. 

As I was at home, so am I here, always 
calling out for more time for Scouting. 
African time simply slips away over the hills, 
and before you know it, the week is over 
and it’s time for another meeting. I hear 
vague rumors of Lord Baden-Powell coming 
out here next year, but I don’t know if it's 
certain. We won't do it with millions, you 
may be sure, but we'll give 
him the best African wel- 
come we can. 

The princesses? Well, to 
look at, just ordinary Afri- 
cans speaking Luganda, and 
English with a delightful ac- 
cent. They are at our school 
on the hill nearby where the 
daughters of chiefs are train- 
ed before they are married, 
generally to English-speak- 
ing natives who hold Govern- 
ment jobs in Kampala, or 
some town. They are taught 
how to care for their homes, 
how to care for babies (we 
have a small orphanage at- 
tached to the school), how to 
serve European fashion, how 
to use knives and forks, etc., 
for many of them have been 
eating @ la native, which 
means fingers only, for years 
and years. They are taught 
sewing, embroidery, basketry, 
knitting, and cooking—Eur- 
opean and native. Those who 
are able take typing and 
shorthand. One of the prin- 
cesses has private lessons in 
typing, bookkeeping, and 
shorthand down here each 
week. They are also taught 
practical agriculture—how to 
take care of a bananery (Lusuka). The chief 
food out here for the natives is matoke, a 
species of banana, which is cooked, often 
mixed with a kind of gravy made of crushed 
nuts, fruits, and meat. The natives love their 
bananeries with a fond passion, and the very 
mention of matoke makes their eyes gleam 
with delight. They love sugar, of course, but 
salt even more, and they sell it in great balls 
at the native markets. 

But back to the princesses! They have 
beautiful clothes, European unfortunately, 
and they wear shoes and stockings. They have 
a private room at our school, but they act 
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THE MIGHTY 





“WHEN THE COWS COME HOME IN UGANDA’ 


like everyone else, though they are the 
daughters of Dowdi Chwa. That regal gen- 
tleman takes a great interest in the education 
of his children. You should see his note 
paper, by the way, deckle-edged, with a coat 
of arms—a black-and-white shield and 
spears crossed behind it. Which shows you 
that Africa is a country of contrasts, the wild- 
est of the wild mixed up with a superficial 
veneer of civilization. Remember, of course, 
that we are Central Africa—South Africa is 
no longer Africa, with its uni- 
versities (I believe Dewey re- 
cently gave courses there!) 
and its big cities. One almost 
dreads the idea of our part 
ever getting like that. To 
think that my city-bred soul 
would ever be downing civil- 
ization! But there are some 
aspects of it that one could 
get along without. 


OCTOBER 2, 1935: Your love- 
ly letter arrived from Lugazi 
yesterday. And to-day off 
went one of our native boys 
to Kampala for the photo- 
graphs of the Guides, and 
Sister Mary Anna sat down 
to “‘sketch.”” No, I’m not an 
artist, but I have courage and 
mix up pastels and water 
colors and India ink to suit 
my own sense of the beauti- 
ful, which may not be at all 
usable to THE AMERICAN 
Girt. However, I did my 
best, and remember—it had 
to be done on the hop for the 
days here are simply filled to 
the brim, pressed down and 
running over with various 
duties! 

The silhouette of the man 
and the cows—“When the 
cows come home in Uganda,” I call it 
needs some explanation. You will probably 
say, “He doesn’t look like a Negro.” Well, 
he is one, but his features aren't; and he is 
a Muhima, one of the Bahima (plural), the 
cattle-caring tribe of Uganda. They are sup- 
posed to be descended from the Egyptians. 
(Notice the long horns of the cows, like 
those on Egyptian tomb carvings.) They are 
most picturesque and wear next to nothing 
except a wisp around the waist, and some- 
times a scarlet cloak, and they have such an 
air as they wear it, though it may be a mere rag 
swaying from their (Continued on page 37) 


LAKE VIC- 
TORIA AT SUNSET 


EN days ago not a leat, not a bud, and 

now—look! Purple lilacs, golden dan- 

delions, pink cherry blossoms. So spring 
comes suddenly to Peiping, bringing with it 
the familiar call of the great out-of-doors. 
If you like, early one spring morning, you 
may join a group of Girl Scouts on their 
way to the Temple of the Sleeping Buddha 
in the Western Hills. 

They are all First Class aspirants, intent 
on accomplishing the right to wear a pioneer 
badge on their green uniforms. Each Scout 
is old enough to accept responsibility. 

We meet in the large and attractive gar- 
den of the Peiping-American School. It is 
interesting to watch the girls assemble. First 
to arrive is Annie, our Girl Scout who 
salutes the flag of the Netherlands; then sev- 
eral American girls; then two Chinese girls 
chattering volubly in English; then more 
American girls; and finally our French and 
Russian girls, beaming happily at the thought 
of an adventure outside the walls. 

Colonel Rixey, the Commandant of the 
American Legation Guard, has sent us a big 
truck to transport us to the Temple of the 
Sleeping Buddha. When the bedding rolls 
are all placed aboard, the girls drape them- 
selves on top, and we proceed merrily on 
our way through a narrow Autung to wide, 
traffic-filled Hatamen Ta Chieh, one of the 
main north and south arteries of this ancient 
and beautiful city. With our klaxon con- 
stantly “growling,” and going at the seem- 
ingly terrific rate of fifteen miles an hour, 
we pick our way through the crowded city 
streets of Peiping, clumsily but surely dodg- 
ing the bicycles, rickshas, and donkey carts. 

We “growl” our way down Hatamen Ta 
Chieh through the Legation Quarter to the 
American Legation Guard so that our escort 
can report “out.” This formality completed, 
we proceed to the Hsi Chih Men, the north- 
west gate of the city wall. On our way we 
pass the glistening, golden-roofed buildings 
of the Forbidden City, enclosed within faded 
pink walls, past Coal Hill looking more 
aloof than ever in the early morning light, 
through the multitudes of the crowded West 
City, through the heavy iron-studded gates 
of the city wall guarded by armed soldiers. 

We gladly leave behind all the narrow 
Autungs and smells of city life to enjoy the 
landscape of the Chinese countryside. At 
first one finds it rather difficult to appreciate 
the landscape of the North of China. The 
trees are few, the fields are yellow clay with 
patches of sun-baked grass, the canals are 
muddy and oh, so smelly. But when you 
have just about decided that there is no 
beauty here, your glance falls upon a peach 
tree in blossom, shading a tiny picturesque 
mud shack. This gem of beauty, so lovely 
and sweet in this desolate, hopeless-look- 
ing landscape, is engraved on your memory. 

We ride over the old imperial road that 
leads to the Summer Palace, past Yenching 
University, fast becoming one of the most 
important schools in China; then on past the 
jade-green waters flowing from the Jade 
Fountain whose lovely pagoda is silhouetted 
on the western sky line. We bounce and rat- 
tle our way along a road not made for Ameri- 
can Marine trucks, but for the passage of 
soft-soled coolies carrying their human 
cargoes in sedan chairs. 

Our driver slows down to ten miles an 
hour. The countryside is interested in this 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE COURTYARD. ABOVE: 
PLACES INCENSE IN AN URN IN FRONT OF THE HALL 


big chi che (motor car) and its occupants. 
They shout to us, asking where we are going, 
how old we are, and when we are coming 
back. The coolie women, washing clothes in 
the canal, settle back on their haunches, and 
wave a wet bit of laundry at us. The foot- 
bound old grandmothers, guardians of the 
young, snatch the too-curious little ones 
from the path of the truck. Two miserable 
old beggars try to keep up with us and run 
alongside, calling, “Cumsha! cumsha!”’ 

In the distance we see Pa Ta Chu (The 
Eight Great Temples) nestling in a shel- 
tered grove of evergreens on the side of a 
hill. Farther, to the right, is another group 
of dark green trees—the Imperial Hunting 
Park. But now we turn off the main road 
to begin a slow climb to the Temple of the 
Sleeping Buddha. The old bus groans and 
sputters, but we finally reach the top of the 
cypress-lined hill to be deposited at our des- 
tination, the main gateway of the Temple. 


"Touch the triple-arched gateway, we 
enter a large courtyard filled with cypress 
trees and forsythia bushes all aglow with 
their golden, leaf-like flowers. An old priest, 
clad in a long blue robe with a yellow sash, 
welcomes us and ushers us in. Here we find 
two huge wooden warriors, terrifying in ap- 
pearance, standing on each side of the en- 
trance hall. The ferocious-looking demon on 
the left is open-mouthed. He is saying, “Ha!” 
The frightening being on the right has his 
teeth tightly clenched, saying, “Hung!"’ They 
keep the evil spirits away, and if you do not 
think they are capable, just try clenching 
your teeth and saying in your most terrifying 
voice, “Hung!” Then, putting a demoniacal 
sneer on your face, say “Ha!” The priest 
demonstrates for us, and sends the Scouts 
scurrying out of the cold, dank, dimly-lit hall 
into the bright sunlight. 

Through several more sunny courts we 
wander until we reach the Hall of the 
Sleeping Buddha. There in the center of the 
hall, lying at full length with his head 
resting on his elbow, and surrounded by the 
figures of other deities, is the image of 
Buddha. The figure is fifty feet long, and 
clothed in a flowing robe. The face is calm 
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A PRIEST 


and passionless, the eyes are closed, resting 
in a dreamless sleep. The feet are bare and 
upon the altar you find many offerings of 
shoes, large shoes and small, silk shoes and 
paper ones, unique testaments of the faith 
and thoughtfulness of the followers of the 
Buddha. No Son of Han walks barefoot un- 
less of necessity, and Buddha's worshipers 
have placed his shoes in readiness for him 
when he awakes. 

We move along the main courtyard, past 
the quarters of the priests, until we find a 
tiny door which leads us into a series of 
courtyards on the west. We have been as- 
signed the middle court of this group. The 
girls explore their surroundings, discussing 
the camping advantages of a temple court- 
yard. One of the first things they discover 
is a lovely rockery and fern-edged pool in 
the courtyard next to us on the south side. 
Along the west and east sides of our court 
is a small one-storied building which we 
plan to use for dressing, and in case of rain. 
On the north side, open to the sky, is a raised 
platform where the girls decide to unroll 
their bedding upon cots. This is our camp 
site. 

To the intense interest of the priests, we 
prepare our noon meal on a fire lighted by 
two Scouts. The priests hover about, ob- 
serving every detail of the preparation with 
the closest attention. 

The heavy, sweet smell of burning in- 
cense, which permeates the courtyards, final- 
ly blends with the satisfying odor of roast- 
ing chicken and toasted vegetables. When 
the novelty of seeing the wai-kuo shao hai 
tzu (foreign children) prepare their own 
food has worn off, the temple attendants 
leave us, first gratefully accepting the un- 
used bits of well-browned chicken and 
slightly charred carrots and potatoes. The 
Scouts destroy all traces of their fire and pre- 
pare to erect a lean-to. 

The peals of the temple gongs, and the 
voices of the priests reciting the sutras in 
the neighboring courtyard, bring to our 
minds the incongruity of the scene before 
our eyes: a group of Girl Scouts construct- 
ing a lean-to in the quiet of a temple court- 
yard filled with huge old cypress trees and 


























An International Lone Troop has the unique 


experzence of camping in a Chinese temple 
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SCOUTS OF 
PARTY IN A ‘TING-ERH’™ (SUMMER HOUSE) 


THE PAGODA TROOP ENJOY A 


lovely, fern-like ginko trees. Perhaps, to 
some, it will seem a desecration, but one 
must realize that, for centuries, the temples 
of China have been used as inns. Many times 
it is only the gifts of travelers like ourselves 
which provide the wherewithal for the up- 
keep of the temples and the monks. The at- 
titude of the kind old priests, too, shows 
us that we are welcome. 

Lunch over, the map-makers assemble to 
climb to the top of the large hill directly 
behind the temple. Since the pathway up the 







COMMENCING PREPARATIONS FOR OUR NOON MEAL 


hill is steep, the 
priests have made 
stone steps and a 
railing to aid the 
traveler. At the top 
one is confronted by 
a high wall and a 
lovely old gateway. 
The door is tightly 
closed by a heavy, 
unwieldy bar of 
iron, but when, after 
a long struggle, the 
bar is dislodged and 
the gate is finally 
flung open, you have 
the feeling that you 
have opened a gate 
on the edge of the world. For the gate opens 
upon nothing—nothing save a bare expanse 
of Chinese mountainside and a blue, blue 
sky. This is an experience: to labor up the 
slope, to perceive the tightly-barred door, to 
surmise what is on the other side of the 
door, and then, flinging it wide, to see noth- 
ing—no road, no garden, no temple, nothing 
save blue, blue sky. 

The Girl Scouts feel it, for they soon close 
the heavy red door again, and turn their gaze 
to the south upon the whole panorama of 
the Temple of the Sleeping Buddha lying 
so peacefully in the sunlight, just as it did 
in the days of the Tang Dynasty. From this 
height, it is easy for the map-makers to draw 
a clear outline of the temple and its numer- 
ous courtyards and dwellings. In just such 
a place, Emperor Chien Lung must have 
stood when he wrote this lovely verse: 


Beneath my feet my realm I see, 
As in a map unrolled; 

Above my head a canopy 
Bedecked with clouds of gold. 


The stone landing in front of the gate- 
way serves as a drawing board for the dili- 
gent map-makers. From time to time a Scout 
drops her pencil, weights her paper with a 
stone so the wind cannot blow it away, and 
runs down the long steep hill to pace off, as 
accurately as possible, the distance between 
two points. 

After a long peaceful afternoon, our calm 
is broken by a loud “Yoo-hoo!”. The lean- 
to workers in the courtyard far below 
have seen us, and are signaling to us to 
come chih fan la (eat rice). We are to be 
served by a Chinese cook tonight, since one 
pioneer meal a day is sufficient. Chinese food 
is delicious, and we do not need a second 
call. 

The tables, each seating nine, are placed 
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under the flowering cherry trees. The cloth 
is a plain white square—no lace, no fancy 
work or shining damask, for a Chinese table- 
cloth is useful, and one may spill as much 
as one likes—or as much as one must, if 
one is unused to chopsticks! Each place is 
set with a small porcelain spoon, a pair of 
bone chopsticks, a small bowl, and four 
or five squares of white tissue paper. You 
use the small squares of paper to wipe off 
your dishes and chopsticks before using 
them, then you fill your bowl with steam- 
ing rice, piling the other vegetables and 
meats on top, if you wish, from the main 
dishes in the center of the table. Each one 
dips her own chopsticks into the big bowl, 
and then transfers the food directly to her 
own bowl, or to her lips. If you are having 
difficulty making this transfer, one of the 
Chinese Girl Scouts will take her own chop- 
sticks and put the food into your bowl for 
you. The main dishes are refilled many 
times during the meal with such delicious 
concoctions as duck livers, whole broiled 
fish flavored with ginger, chicken velvet, 
lotus bud soup, honey dates, and other savory 
dishes. 

As we are completing our meal, the temple 
gongs summon the priests to the evening ser- 
vice. Slowly they wend their way into the 
sacred precincts of the Sleeping Buddha, 
as a young acolyte quietly moves to each 
incense pot in the courtyard and places a 
few sticks of burning incense in the ashes 
of many yesterdays. We silently return to 
our Own court, pondering over this age-old 
religion which has spread so far over the 
East. 


TH twilight is short and night is sud- 

denly upon us, so we hastily attend to our 
evening chores and slip into our bedding 
rolls. I hear one keen little Star Finder de- 
clare she is going to stay awake all night 
“and just see if that old Dipper really does 
swing around in the sky.’’ I will acknowledge 
that she made a noble effort, for long after 
the others had been lulled to sleep by the 
deep ringing notes of the temple gong, | 
could see her hand stretching upward to the 
sky. The stars seemed near and friendly, 
and I'm sure she felt she could touch them 
as she stretched her arms up—up—toward 
the same stars that shone upon this temple 
courtyard a thousand years ago. 

The spell of the stars and the slow, 
rhythmic beat of the gongs warning away 
the evil spirits of the night, finally lull us 
to sleep. Peacefully, quietly, our little band 
of Girl Scouts slumbers in a temple court- 
yard outside the walls of Peiping. 








An American girl and a Finnish girl meet at an International Scout Camp 
in Geneva, Switzerland, correspond regularly for seven years, and cement— 


AN INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


ge fair heads were bent anxiously 
over a caldron of bubbling porridge, 
and a moment later twin sighs of genu- 
ine relief rose up with the escaping vapor— 
the porridge was unscorched ! 

“Will you put on the milk and jam while 
I dish out the porridge?” I asked, pointing 
in succession from my blue-clad companion 
to the table, and the milk and jam buckets. 
The girl, Kirsti, nodded and answered 
pleasantly in her native Finnish. 

Surely, the sun looked down that morn- 
ing on such a pleasant scene that he moved 
westward with regret. The time was August, 
1927: the place—the International Girl 
Scout Camp at Geneva, Switzerland. 

The camp was pitched on a gently slop- 
ing hill in beautiful Ariana Parc. Small 
tents, white, pale blue, and green, in groups 
of five or six, dotted the velvety hill. Great 
leafy trees stretched sheltering canopies 
against the heat of the noonday sun. A few 
minutes’ walk south from the camp, cool 
Lac Léman twinkled in the sunlight. In the 
distance snow-laden mountains rose protect- 
ingly as if to shut in all beauty, and bar the 
entrance of all evil. 

Kirsti from Helsingfors, and I, Rachel 
from Baltimore, were preparing breakfast 
for the twenty girls in our group. The table, 
two long boards on wooden horses, stood 
under a tree centuries old. Soon, girls of five 
countries were happily eating porridge, 
bread, jam, and milk, and of necessity shar- 
ing their breakfast with the bees that visited 
them at mealtime. 

Kirsti could not understand a word of 
English, and I knew no Finnish, yet we 
achieved a considerable degree of under- 
standing. A few simple motions and the tone 
of the voice conveyed volumes. So it was 
with the Scouts of the other countries. The 
fact that we could not speak together was 
not a serious barrier—for our smiles were 
perforce brighter to convey our friendliness. 

Through ten blissful days, the twenty- 
four delegates from the United States work- 
ed and played with Scouts from thirty coun- 
tries, and on the eleventh day all regret- 
fully broke camp, and vowed in English, 
French, Swedish, Hungarian—in how many 
other languages I don’t know—never to 
forget, and to write frequently. 

And write we did! Through seven years 
Kirsti and I sent letters back and forth. At 
first, the parents of one of my schoolmates 
translated my letters to Kirsti into her 
language, and read hers to me in English. 
Finally Kirsti began to study English and 
my difficulties were substantially lessened, 
while hers were just beginning. 


IN August 1934, I sat in an airplane en 
route from Stockholm to Helsingfors—or 
Helsinki, as the Finns prefer to call their 
capital—poring over Kirsti’s last letter. It 
was written in German, for after two years 
she had given up her study of English. With 
only one year of German behind me, I pro- 
gressed slowly, certain of just one thing: 
she would be at the airport to meet me, 
wearing a fox fur. What if two fox neck- 


As told by the American girl, 
RACHEL GATCH 


pieces appeared at the same airport? Well, 
worrying would not help matters. If there 
were two, she would have to ask the other 
wearer to remove hers! 

Our plane circled gracefully over the har- 
bor and settled smoothly upon the water. It 
was taxied up to the landing quay, made 
fast, and the door thrown open. Not until 
I stepped out upon the ladder did I see, 
smiling at me over a fox scarf, the same 
face that I had known in Ariana Parc. 

When we stood facing each other all we 
could do was laugh, for Kirsti couldn’t 
understand a word I said, nor could she 
speak a word of English! Well—we had 
been in that position once before. She pro- 
duced two dictionaries, an English-Finnish 
and a Finnish-English one. By the time I was 
through the customs inspection, the dic- 
tionaries were beginning to look dog-eared, 
and we were weak with laughter. 


prom that hour, life was delightfully ex- 

citing. We drove to Kirsti’s home—a 
twelve-room apartment which included the 
office of her father, Dr. Taskinen. He had 
been a professor in the University of Hel- 
sinki for over thirty years. Kirsti, having 
finished college, was studying in the dental 
department of the University and hoped to 
be a full-fledged dentist in two more years. 

The Finnish schedule of daily living is 
quite different from that of the usual Amer- 
ican family. It seems a more leisurely mode 
of life due, perhaps, to the frequent pauses 
for coffee and amiable conversation. Yet 
the people accomplish much with the ap- 
pearance of little effort. The intervals of 
rest seem to give them renewed strength. 

The days which Kirsti and I spent to- 
gether were crowded to the brim. A maid 
brought tea and toast to our beds at eight 
o'clock. By nine, we were on our way down- 
town. We visited the important public 
buildings—some very modern in architec- 
ture, with simple lines, great windows, and 
no superfluous decoration. 

The market square was a riot of brilliant 
flowers at one end; at the other were order- 
ly stalls of vegetables and fruits. One hour 
after the closing of the stalls at noon, every 
trace of disorder was removed from the 
square. 

At eleven we returned home for lunch: 
not a light American lunch, but soup, fish, 
meat, vegetables, and dessert. Once there 
were, in addition, ham and fried eggs, for 
the Taskinens had read that Americans eat 
ham and eggs for breakfast every morning, 
and they didn’t want me to pine away for 
our national dish. 

After lunch we napped, shopped, drove— 
each day there was something new—till two 
o'clock when we either returned home, or 
stopped in a tea room for coffee. A cup 
of coffee at two o'clock is as essential to 
the Finn as tea is to the Englishman. 
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In the afternoon there frequently were 
callers, interesting to me because of the per- 
sonalities that broke through the speech bar- 
rier between us. 

At four o'clock dinner was served. The 
food was not greatly different from ours, 
except that there were often cold fish and 
the juice of native fruits. 

In the evening Helsinki is a gay place; 
there are good plays, concerts, dances, and 
the latest movies. I remember one night in 
particular. At seven, Kirsti, her brother 
Jaacko (James), who is studying to be a 
doctor, and I went to an outdoor café. We 
had coffee and listened to the orchestra— 
not a jazz band, but a well-trained orchestra 
of twelve pieces, that played classical music. 
There were many students there, all talking 
happily over their coffee. Later we went to 
dance in a beautifully decorated hall. Some- 
how, I had not thought to find young people 
dancing in Finland in a balloon-decorated 
room that might have been in New York. 
We met friends there, had more coffee, and 
danced till one o'clock. Then a drive around 
the outskirts of the lighted city, a beautiful 
sight at night, and a pause for hot dogs at 
a street vendor's stand—not a hot dog served 
in a roll, but three weenies, in melted butter 
and mustard, and wrapped in waxed paper. 
When we reached the apartment I supposed 
that the next step would be bed, but lo— 
I was led to the dining room! There on 
the table was the teapot under its em- 
broidered “cozy,” and a plate of bread. 

After lunch one day, we drove to the 
Taskinens’ home in the country. The 
road curved through well-cultivated farm 
land and dark pine forests, past the home 
of Jan Sibelius, Finland’s great composer, 
past twinkling streams and flowery meadows 
to Herrala. The farm was on the outskirts 
of the village. The house topped the crest 
of a great hill. In the back were the farm 
buildings: granary, stables, poultry house. 
From the front porch of the house, one looked 
down over a flower garden, then a berry 
patch, on to tall pines that half hid the 
lake. 

We had coffee, then preceded by a fro- 
licking terrier puppy and followed by a 
stately Newfoundland, we went out to ex- 
plore the grounds. 

On the edge of the lake stood a small log 
house. “That's sauna,” said Kirsti. “All 
Finnish houses by the country have steam 
bath.”’ ; 

The house had two rooms. In the outer 
were benches and towels. There we un- 
dressed. In the inner room was an iron 
stove in which a fire burned continually. 
Benches lined the walls, and in one corner 
stood an earthen water jar with scrub brush 
and soap. Upon entering the steam cham- 
ber one throws water on the outside of the 
glowing stove. The already hot room is 
filled with choking steam. One lies on a 
bench till the steam causes a heavy per- 
spiration, then whips oneself with light 
birch branches which still have their leaves. 
(It really doesn’t hurt!) Next, a scrub with 
the soap and brush (Continued on page 37) 
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AST year, I spent a few hours in a lovely 
[ou New England home. There was a 
log fire that crackled and gossiped about 
roast apples, chestnuts, and popcorn. There 
was an old maple settle, piled high with 
bright cushions. There were chintz-covered 
wing chairs, so inviting that cinnamon toast, 
tea, and a cozy chat followed as a necessary 
part of the picture. 

Above the bookshelves near the fireplace 
hung a map, a lovely old map, its colors 
mellowed by age to the soft tones of a Per- 
sian rug. Now maps do things to me. I 
simply can’t resist their magic; I have to beg 
them to let me alone as Mary Carolyn Davies’ 
verses beg the sea gulls: 


My chintzes trim suffice me quite, 

My rugs and crockery, 

Except when, past my curtains white, 
The sea gulls drift to sea. 


O sea gulls, take some other way! 
Nor stir that thing in me 

That wakes and beats its wings to-day 
Remembering the sea. 


Over the tea cup’s rim I looked at the 
old map—a map of the world—two grey- 
green circles bordered by a faded blue ocean. 
I would be strong-minded and not give 
in; nothing could lure me from the comfort 
of the winged chair. There were little spots 
of color on the circles—yellow, rose, mauve 
—that would be the countries. What differ- 
ent shapes would their boundaries outline 
from the maps of to-day? And there, in the 
upper corner—was it possibly a funny little 
face with cheeks puffed out, blowing the 
north wind over the unexplored Arctic re- 
gions? It couldn’t be helped; with a mur- 
mured apology to my hostess, I was standing, 
tip-toe before the bookshelves, thrilling to 
a message from an age when central Africa 


WHY NOT MAKE A “‘BUG’S-EYE VIEW” OF SOME FAVOR- 
ITE SPOT OF YOUR OWN LIKE THIS OF CAMP ANDREE ? 


The MAGIC of 
MAPS 2 


By CHESTER MARSH 








Maps of long ago, and maps of 


today —~ each has its own magic 
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ANIMALS, STOCKADES, 


and the frozen north presented unbroken 
frontiers to adventurous souls. 

Embroidered on silk, framed in dull ma- 
hogany, here was a story as dramatic and 
romantic as any old world history or tale 
of adventure I had ever read. 

My hostess was the mother of one of 
the around-the-world fliers. She came to my 
side and smiled at my enthusiasm. ‘So you, 
too, like maps. Aren't the tiny ships beau- 
tifully done?” She leaned against the shelves 
as she pointed out the minute letters in the 
legend. “You know,” she said, “I have 
thought many times of embroidering my 
son's flight across here. He went from this 
point to this, and back to this.” Her finger 
traced a line across uncharted regions where 
boundary lines wavered off into blankness. 


HAT a contrast! An aviator’s world 
flight, embroidered across the unex- 
plored areas of a map made even before the 
clipper ships sailed the seven seas. What 
would the map maker have thought of an 
aéroplane? Magic, pure magic—an exagger- 
ated fairy tale that couldn’t come true. A 
magic that Anne Lindbergh has pointed out 
in the preface to North to the Orient—''a 
magic caused by the collision of modern 
methods and old ones; modern history and 
ancient; accessibility and isolation . . . yes- 
terday’s fairy tale is today’s fact. The magi- 
cian is only one step ahead of his audience.” 
No fairy tale is so rich in romance, stir 
of adventure, and high courage as a map. 
Camel caravans, rocking and swaying with 
Marco Polo over burning desert sands, add 


a new little black line on a chart. Resplen-- 


dent triremes, with slaves chained to the 
oars, outline little harbors in the Adriatic. 
Spanish galleons and Viking ships give a 
wavering, uncertain line that is the new 
world. Dog sleds make new boundaries in 
the frozen Arctic. Men in sun helmets hew 


AN OLD ILLUSTRATED MAP OF NEW ENGLAND SHOWING THE NATIVE 
INDIANS IN 


CANOES, AND SAILING SHIPS 


their way through jungles to paint colored 
patches in the central part of the map of 
Africa. 

On Cape Cod, in a tiny cottage furnished 
like the cabin of a whaling ship, a dear, 
little old lady once showed me the charts 
her father had made to prove the earth was 
flat. He had been captain of a whaling fleet 
and charged his men never to go beyond a 
certain point, or their ships would be forced 
over the edge of the world in a seething 
waterfall. 

As I looked at the charts, illustrated with 
tiny drawings of spouting whales, ships, and 
even a sea monster, I marveled at the courage 
it must have taken to sail out on an unchart- 
ed ocean in the face of such a belief. 

Many of the early maps are adorned with 
pictures showing the plants, the animals, 
and the natives found by the explorers in 
the different countries. There is a colorful 
map of the Gulf of Mexico made in the 
year 1520. Two ships with bulging sails, 
beautifully drawn, are coming into the bay. 
On the shore, in the midst of palm trees, 
an Indian with a feather headdress stands 
with drawn bow. At the top of the map, a 
dip of land labeled “La Florida,” is almost 
completely covered with a writhing croco- 
dile while a large snake basks beneath palm 
trees on the opposite shore. Another six- 
teenth century map of New Spain fairly 
bristles with savages wielding spears while 
buffalo and cactus show the fauna and flora 
of the new country. 

Hanging on the wall of a little girl's 
room, I saw a framed copy of a beautiful, 
modern map of the United States with ‘pic- 
tures showing the different historical events 
that made the map possible: the explorers— 
Columbus, Leif Ericson, De Soto, Balboa, 
Lewis and Clark; the settlers—the Pilgrims, 
the French, the Spanish, the Dutch, the 
Franciscan padres, (Continued on page 46) 
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BIRTHDAY PARTIES 


THE LEADER'S UNIFORM, because of the fine 
finishing touches and tailored cut, is equally 
appropriate for parties or for meetings and 
rallies. Sizes 12-18, 38-44. 

2-101 Sanforized Girl Scout cloth $5.00 
2-102 Wool covert, pre-shrunk . 18.75 
2-107 Sanforized madras, short sleeves . 5.00 
5.00 


2-108 Sanforized madras, long sleeves. . 


FEBRUARY, 1936 


call for “dress-up clothes,” so you will want to “dress 
up” in uniform for all the activities planned for Birthday Week and 
International Month—whether you are leader, Girl Scout or Brownie. 


THE TEEN-AGE UNIFORM, two-piece style, is 
popular for all occasions. The shoulder yoke 
and action-pleated back are for comfort, the 
breast pockets and the two pockets on the skirt 
for convenience, and the tailored collar, which 
may be worn open or closed, for appearance. 
Made of sanforized madras in sizes 13, 15, 17 
and 19 only. 

0-103 Long sleeves 
0-104 Short sleeves 


oc 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE GIRL SCOUT UNIFORM is fashion fitted 
and styled for the active Girl Scout. The zipper 
at the neck, and darts at the hips, feature this 
better model made of sanforized materials, 
which are guaranteed not to shrink. This pro- 
cess is used in all the better grade uniforms 
for Girl Scouts and leaders. Sizes 8-18, 38-44. 
0-101 Girl Scout cloth 

0-105 Light-weight cloth, long sleeves.. 4.50 
0-106 Light-weight cloth, short sleeves. 4.50 


THE THRIFT UNIFORM, similar in style but 
without the zipper and darts, has an inverted 
box pleat down the center back. This material 
is not sanforized and allowance must be made 
for shrinkage. Sizes 8-18, 38-44. 

0-108 
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Oh, Mummie!— 
I'm invited, too! ! | 


Of course they're invited! And how 
they do love to "don their best bib and 
tucker" and go to parties. The rich 
brown is practical and becoming, and 
the high quality percale is easily laun- 
dered. The simple over-the-head model, 





with raglan sleeves and Peter Pan col- 
lar, is designed so that the Brownie can | 
dress herself without help from Mother. | 
Pleated bloomers are made on a waist- | 
band (with elastic insert in the back) | 


and button on one side. Sizes 6-12. 


1-101 Dress and bloomers........ $2.50 
Fe I es cay nice c ns waders 2.00 
1-103 Bloomers, only....... 1.25 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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last year—on New Year's Eve, as she says— 
there was some sort of final flare-up. The 
girl wasn’t happy. Lonely, I imagine. She'd 
finished school by then, you see. She got the 
idea she could go to New York and earn 
her own living. Be free—make friends— 
live the kind of life she wanted, poor little 
thing. And he forbade her to go. You can 
guess the rest.” 

Karen nodded solemnly. 

“She came to New York against all his 
protests, and took a business course. She had 
a little money of her own. Enough to see 
her through business school, at any rate. 
She wrote him finally she had a job, and 
gave him her address. I’m afraid he never 
answered that letter, and it was soon after- 
ward that he went to China again.” 

Mrs. Colby said severely, ‘I should say 
they had both acted like spoiled children. 
But I see less excuse for him, as an older 
man and her guardian.” 

“I believe he has suffered,” the major 
said meekly. “I know he is anxious to make 
up, and this—” he nodded toward the pack- 
age on his chair-arm—“is his way of doing 
it. It's a very fine jade Buddha—worth a 
considerable amount, from what he said. 
He told me to get her promise on no account 
to sell it, but that if she ever needed funds, 
she could raise money on it by taking it to 
an old friend of his, Mr. Rufus Emien, at 
an address here in the city. I have it written 
down to give her, with the Buddha. And 
now—where is Sylvia?” 

“I believe—at least I feel it very prob- 
able,” Mrs. Colby said gently, “that Sylvia 
Mason must have friends—perhaps some 
girl from her former office—to whom she 
has gone in her difficulty.” 

“God knows!” the major said simply, on 
a long-drawn breath. “It is not a situation 
I could bear to think of a daughter of mine 
being placed in.” 

He straightened, and took up the package. 

“And what am I to do with this?” he 
asked them, beginning to unknot the heavy 
green cord that fastened it. 

“I might as well show it to you—it had 


| to be opened in the Customs, coming into 


the country, of course.” 

Everyone leaned forward, five pairs of 
interested eyes fixed on the deliberate move- 
ments of his brown, muscular fingers. 

And then—it all happened so swiftly 
there was not time even for one of them to 
reach him. They saw his fingers falter sud- 


denly on the string, and a mottled flush 


sweep up into his dark face bent over the 
package. He made a desperate effort to rise, 
and, instead, fell forward out of his chair, 
to lie in a disordered huddle on the rug. 
He tried to say, his lips moving feebly, 
“Attacks before—” and something that 
sounded like “Sorry,” and “Doctor.” 


IS 
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SYLVA? 


Mrs. Colby was kneeling beside him now, 
one hand feeling under the left breast 
pocket of his coat. 

“Ritchie, telephone Dr. Pierce to come at 
once,” she said quietly. “Karen, the smelling 
salts from my bureau. Judy, that pillow over 
there, please, dear.” 

The next few moments were a whirlwind 
to Judy. Then the doctor was there—and 
later still an ambulance. 

“Can't we have a nurse, and take care 
of him here?” Mrs. Colby pleaded. “It seems 
so heartless to move him—like this.” 

The doctor patted her arm reassuringly. 

“He's coming round, but he'll need con- 
stant watching for a few days, and they're 
always ready for emergencies in a hospital. 
By the way, what’s his name and address?” 

“He’s Major Wade,” Mrs. Colby said, 
hesitating a little. “And I fancy he’s staying 
at some hotel uptown, but he didn’t say 
where. You see, Doctor, he is just in from 
China, and stopped to—to leave a message 
from someone out there. I really know noth- 
ing about him.” Her eyes were troubled. 

The other nodded. 

“You're not to worry, Frances,” he said 
comfortably—he had known her since her 
marriage, and had brought the twins into 
the world seventeen years ago. ‘Tell me all 
about it later. I'll give this as his address— 
let ‘em communicate with you till his friends 
turn up. Buck up!” he added, patting her 
arm again brusquely. “I think we're going to 
pull him through. Call you in the morning 
and report.” 


ANP then, in a moment it seemed, every 

one was gone except the original group 
who had sat in that same living room two 
hours earlier and heard the telephone ring. 
Outwardly, all appeared to be the same as it 
had been earlier in the evening, but actually 
the situation had become complicated beyond 
anything which possibly could have been 
foreseen. For, in that quiet room, reposed 
an object which was to bring both anxiety 
and even fear to the household. Half un- 
wrapped, a package containing a small, val- 
uable jade Buddha lay on the hearth rug 
by the big chair where the major had drop- 
ped it when he fell. 

Karen, moving listlessly about the room, 
straightening up after the recent confusion, 
came upon it lying there forgotten, and 
gave a little cry of dismay. 

“It’s Sylvia’s jade Buddha,” she gasped, 
pointing. “He said it was worth a lot of 
money. What are we going to do with it?” 


What, indeed, was to be done with the 
jade Buddha? If the Colbys had dreamed 
what a lot of trouble that innocent-looking 
statuette was going to cause them, they 
would have wished they had never seen it. 
The next installment will lead you straight 
into the midst of this intriguing mystery. 
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for easy selling of our fine Vegetable 


and Flower Seeds at 10c large pack. 
Write today for 40 packs seeds 
and FREE GIFT BOOK ing many fine gifts, 
telling how you get them. Win FORD CAR, or 49 
other cash awards, silver cups, etc. 
SEND NO MONEY. We trust you. 


American Seed Co., pept. x-se Lancaster, Pa. 








QUILTING IS SMART 


Is there a birthday 
ap proaching—Moth- 


ers, Szster’s, or a 
friend’s? Here are 


QUILTED BOX CUSHIONS ARE EASY TO 
MAKE AND ADD BEAUTY TO A BEDROOM 







DON’T know how you feel about it, 
but I am fascinated by quilted things. 
I wonder if it’s because quilting is so 
easy to do, or because it is so new and 
smart as a fashion note. For this article, I 
believe I have chosen things all girls like. 

We'll take the lounging jacket, or break- 
fast coat, first. Blue taffeta was chosen for 
this model, lined with pink, and it is charm- 
ing. You may use any pattern you wish, 
but if you want this particular model it is 
AMERICAN GIRL Pattern 4839. 

Quilting is nothing more than machine 
stitching. You should use a quilting foot 
in place of the regular presser foot, however, 
because the quilting foot has short, turned- 
up toes which allow the thickness of the 
material to pass under the foot smoothly, 
and it also has an extension guide so there 
is no guesswork about stitching straight, 
evenly spaced rows. You will notice that 
the collar, front facings, cuffs and patch 
pockets are quilted. Place these pieces of 
your pattern on your material according to 
the pattern layout, but do not cut. Instead, 
run a line of basting all around the edge, 
forming the outline of the pattern. Then 
remove the pattern. Besides your material, 
you need quilting cotton or lamb’s wool, and 
thin material such as lawn, or good quality 
cheesecloth, for backing. First, spread a thin 
layer of quilting cotton or lamb’s wool, and 
on top of that your material with basted 
pattern outline. Now baste all three thick- 
nesses together, using long, even stitches 
and spacing the rows about two inches apart. 
To quilt, stitch on the wrong side; that is, 
the backing is on top. 

Regardless of what you want to quilt, 
your materials are prepared as described. 

Thread your machine with matching 
thread, and be sure the tensions are perfect. 
Adjust the length of your stitch to about 


BREAKFAST JACKET OF BLUE 
TAFFETA LINED WITH PINK 





BRIGHTEN UP A DARK DRESS WITH A 
COLLAR OF QUILTED WHITE TAFFETA 


fifteen stitches to the inch. Beautiful quilt- 
ing depends on perfect stitches. The rows 
of stitching should run diagonally across, 
first in one direction and then the opposite. 
Each row is spaced seven-eighths of an inch 
apart. When all pieces have been quilted, 
then cut on the outline bastings. Face each 
section and turn to right side. 

The dainty little collars are made of white 
taffeta. You might use any collar pattern, 
and what girl has enough extra collars? 

Is there a birthday approaching—Moth- 
er’s, Sister's, or a friend’s? And if so, would 
you like to do something special for these 
occasions? If you would, why not decide on 
these box cushions? The one with the di- 
agonal rows of quilting measures ten inches 
square, finished, and is two and a half 
inches deep. Allow a half inch on all edges 
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directions for charm- 
ing presents that you 
can make yourself— 


by ELIZABETH ANTHONY 


GIVE A SET OF DAINTY QUILTED LIN- 
GERIE CASES FOR A GOING-AWAY GIFT 


for seams. Both top and bottom are quilted. 
The rows are spaced three-quarters of an 
inch apart. All seams are joined with cord- 
ing. To prepare the cording, cut a strip of 
material on the true bias one and one-eighth 
inches wide, fold in the center—do not 
press—insert in the fold a one-eighth inch 
cotton cord, and, using the cording foot, 
stitch close to the cord. Insert the covered 
cord between the quilted section and the 
plain band around the sides. Place right 
sides together and stitch, taking the one-half 
inch seam allowance, and using the cording 
foot so as to bring the stitching as close 
to the cord as possible. Leave seam along 
one side open for inserting cushion, and 
finish by hand. 

It's just as easy to quilt a design. When 
doing so the guide on the quilting foot is 
not needed and may be turned up out of 
the way, or removed entirely. 

Perhaps you want to make a ‘“‘going-away” 
gift for someone who is taking a trip. Or 
perhaps you yourself are “going places” 
and would enjoy having some dainty acces- 
sories. I couldn’t think of anything nicer 
to pack than these lingerie cases. You can 
make them in an afternoon. With three- 
quarters of a yard of tea-rose satin, quilting 
cotton, three-quarters of a yard of tea-rose 
crépe de Chine for lining, lawn for backing, 
cotton cord, and spool of silk, you are all set. 
The large case measures twenty-four inches 
long and thirteen and one-half inches wide, 
finished. Medium size measures twenty inch- 
es long, and ten and one-half inches wide; 
and the smallest—fifteen and one-half inches 
long, and eight and one-half inches wide. 
Allow one-half inch on all edges for the 
seam. Shape one end of each case for lap. 
Prepare your material for quilting the same 
as for the jacket. Finish around the edge with 
covered cord, and line with crépe de Chine. 
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INTERNATIONAL | 
FRIENDSHIP HERE’S A TIP WHEN YOU 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Ri| TRY FOR THE TEAM 


by the water jar, and out to jump into the icy 
lake. After a swim, back to the outer room to a“ 
sit with feet in a bucket of hot water in or- 
der to draw the blood from the head. Later, | 
we went to the house and lay on a couch| THERE are two things a girl must 
under heavy sheepskins to prevent taking ° . 
cold. _have to be a star in sports. First, 
Kirsti’s English improved by leaps and | she must know what to do. Second, 
bounds and, by the end of my visit, we could | she must have the ener to do i 
sel gy to do it. 
exchange views (with the help of the dic- 
tionary) on nearly any subject. Here’s your chance to get both 


How reluctantly I viewed the approach- | . . ° “¢ 
ing flight of the plane from Tallinn that these things. Kellogg's PEP Bran 


was to take me to Stockholm—the first lap | Flakes are delicious with milk or 
of my homeward journey. As we stood watch- | cream. Crisp flakes of toasted wheat. 
ing it settle upon the water Kirsti said, “I ai e 

thought not 4 Switzerland that you in my Packed with food for cnergy- They 
home would one day stay. Remember those digest easily. Release nourishment 
letters I wrote in Finnish that you could not quickly. There’s enough bran to be 
yourself read? And then I had with much ; ‘ 

trouble to yours read in English!” | mildly laxative. 


“Yes, I remember. It took such a long | Ev. k h h 
air 5 | ve ackage has expert coach- 
time to write those letters, and we were | ty P 8 


so busy in school it was difficult to find any | ing printed on the back. The things 
free time. But I’m glad we did write, Kirsti. | you need to know. Covering all im- * 
We could not have had these splendid days portant games and sports. One panel 
together if we hadn't. : 

“I, too, am glad, Rachel,” Kirsti answer- free with every package you buy. 
ed. “The best things in life seem not by . 
chance to come. It is better that way. We | Get Kellogg s PEP Bran Flakes 
enjoy more that thing for which we work.| from your grocer. Always oven-fresh 


I think that friendship like a garden is.” | and delicious. Made by Kellogg in 


She paused, searching for words. 
“You mean that it needs cultivating to | Battle Creek. 


reach its fullest perfection? If we had let | 
the obstacles of language and distance stran- 
gle our correspondence, we should not be 
together now.” 
“Yes, that is it,’ she answered simply. 
The other passengers had taken their seats, 
and I, too, had to leave. For a moment the 
roar of the motors made even thought diff- 
cult; then we glided swiftly out, rose and 
circled westward. The waving figure on the | 
dock grew smaller and smaller, but the in- | 
creasing distance between us could not lessen | 
our vivid memories. 


LITTLE CANDLE THIS FREE COACHING WILL HELP 


: ete Expert coaches and players have 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 written these important tips on 
popular sports. People like Georgia 
bare, brown shoulders. The Baganda look Coleman, Nat Holman, Ward Lam- 
down on them as they do on any people | bert, Bill Tilden. You get a free 
who do not hoe, and I believe also that 
the Bahima are not so very clean, a thing lesson in sport on every package 
for which the Baganda condemn them | of Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes. Save 
heartily. Instead of sticks, the Bahima al- | the package panels. Collect a com- 
ways use spears to drive the cows, and when | plete sports library. Your grocer 


we go on safari (Swahili for a long journey) hel 
* ou 
our car generally comes across a herd of has what you need to help y 


their cattle crowding the narrow roads. become a star. 
The picture of the boat is a scene at sun- | 
set on Lake Victoria. It is a tremendous 


lake, you know—26,828 square miles in * 
area, and 3,726 feet above sea level. We are 
six miles from it and get a marvelous view 
of it from a nearby hill. Lake Victoria 


swarms with crocodiles and hippos, and 
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there are countless wooded bays and rolling 


EAT j 
hills all around it, with papyrus swamps on @ 
the shores, and mutuba and palm and flame 4 RA N FLA KES on 
trees everywhere. Sister Mary Anna 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 





already visited her friend for several weeks. 
In the castle, four hundred or more years 
old, were treasures of the past—rare fur- 
niture, priceless tapestries, painting and 
sculpture of olden times—and mingled with 
them treasures of the present day—etched 
glass, beautiful china, gleaming copper, fine 
carvings, and a gallery full of modern paint- 
ings and sculpture. Neat maids in tradi- 
tional blue dresses with white caps and 
aprons—dozens of them, so it seemed to 
Sue—kept the castle spotless and took care 
of the garden. There were still others in 
the wash-house by the lake where all the 
autumn laundry was being done when Sue 
arrived. Greta explained that, even in the 
grandest homes, the laundry was done only 
four times a year, and then 
not only the sheets and table 
linen which had been used in 
the last three months must be 
washed, but all the unused 
linen, as well, to keep it white. 
Sue saw the loom-house, too, 
not so much used as formerly, 
but still with weaving ready 
on the looms, and piles of flax 
to be spun when any of the 
maids had extra time. 

She remembered the mellow 
beauty of the old brick walls 
and towers of the fortress- 
castle as they were reflected in 
the wide moats. Some of the 
moats were now filled up and 
planted with rose gardens, but 
in others stately swans still 
sailed. She and Greta had lov- 
ed to imagine the days when 
beauteous maidens had watch- 
ed from the towers for the re- 
turn of their knights in armor 
and had thrilled to the clank- 
ing of the draw-bridges let 
down to welcome them. 

All about the castle now 
were miles upon miles of roll- 
ing farmland with farmers’ 
cottages nestled here and there 
along the lake, or in the groves 
of trees. Some were of brick 
half-timbered in brown, others 
were of white plaster or painted boards, 
but all were picturesque—though none of 
them were so enchanting, Sue thought, as 
these red log houses of Dalarna, half hidden 
in the snow. 

She thought, too, of the rough tweed 
hunting clothes of the neighboring gentry 
in the Southland, and their brilliant evening 
regalia as they sat about an almost royal 
table, and she knew their dress was not half 
so charming as the traditional costumes in 
this intimate setting. 

When dinner was announced Sue was 
still thinking that, even though the castle 
in the Southland was very grand, she loved 
even better this cottage presided over by 
rosy Lilla Mormor whose face was seamed 
with tiny wrinkles, all of them looking as 
if they radiated from her merry smile. With 
her bent figure and her gay costume and 
her cane, she went tapping before them to 
the dining room. 

Although the little grandmother lived in a 
cottage, her three country maids in caps 
and striped aprons were quite as efficient as 
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SUE GOES to SWEDEN 


the dignified ones at the castle, and much 
more friendly. And Lilla Mormor prided 
herself on her table, which was well known 
throughout the countryside for its Swedish 
delicacies. 

“Why wouldn't it be?” laughed the little 
grandmother. “When one has eaten for 
ninety years, one knows what is best to 
eat.” 

No wonder Lilla Mormor prided herself 
on her table, after so many years of prac- 
tice feeding sturdy sons and daughters, 
grandsons and granddaughters, and now 
great grandchildren. In a country where 
everyone continually skis and skates in win- 
ter, and hikes and climbs and swims in 
summer, where even tiny children indulge 





GRETA’S GRANDMOTHER ALWAYS WORE HER NATIVE COSTUME 


in the strenuous gymnastics for which 
Sweden is famous, it is no wonder that eat- 
ing has become almost a ritual. There are 
four to six meals a day, beginning often 
with several varieties of cheese at breakfast, 
and ending with a midnight lunch in the 
long summer evenings. But the chief meal 
in the country comes in the late afternoon, 
and Sue was as ravenously hungry as the 
others. 

It was such fun, this Swedish dinner. 
First of all came the Smérgisbord, a course 
of Swedish hors-d’@urres. Spread out on a 
long table at one side of the room was an 
array of delectable dishes, sardines and 
anchovies, stuffed eggs, smoked goose breast, 
cheese, fish, and pickles. From these each 
one filled his plate, choosing his own del- 
icacies, once, twice, several times, and ate 
them standing up. At Sue’s first meal in 
Sweden she had eaten so much of the en- 
ticing Smérgiasbord that she had had no 
room for the rest of the meal, but she was 
wiser now. 

Then came the meal itself. So busy was 


Sue with the marvelous soup, the jellied 
fish, the roast goose, and the wonderful 
pudding that she hardly had time to notice 
the hand woven table linen, the lovely red 
glass, and the quaint peasant china. After 
the meal she kissed Lilla Mormor’s hand, 
bowed politely and said, “Tack for maten” 
which means “Thanks for the meal.” She 
had learned, too, that all children thanked 
their mothers in this way after every meal, 
and guests politely shook hands with the 
hostess and said the same thing. It wouid 
be very rude, even in the simplest home, 
to omit this little ceremony. 

After the meal, Sue and Greta begged 
Lilla Mormor to tell them about the ancient 
customs still followed in Dalarna. They sat 
at her feet by the tile 
stove, and the little great- 
grandmother told them 
about the Dale folk, who 
more than anyone in 
Sweden, still cherish their 
old customs and cos- 
tumes. 

She told them first of 
Midsummer, the festival 
that celebrates the day 
when the sun climbs 
highest into the sky and 
shines all night long. 
Then the young people 
in every village raise May 
poles made from trees 
sometimes sixty or seven- 
ty feet high, and deck 
them with flowers and 
green birch _ branches. 
They dance about them 
all day and all night, the 
girls in their colorful cos- 
tumes varying with each 
village, but all gay with 
striped aprons and flow- 
ered shawls, and red 
skirts or caps. Even the 
young men condescend on 
that day to put on yel- 
low breeches, _ tasseled 
stockings and gay vests, 
and to dance the old folk 
dances to the music of 
the fiddles. Each dance tells a story, one of 
weaving, another of sowing and reaping, 
another of love-making, and all the young 
people dance with gusto, eating and drink- 
ing a great deal between times, in the out- 
door cafés. 

Lilla Mormor told, too, about weddings 
as they still take place in Dalarna where all 
the countryside is invited, and every guest 
brings cheese arid cake, or wine, so that 
there may be enough for all. The bride puts 
on a silver crcown—the same crown that has 
been worn, for generations, by all the brides 
in the village—and her bodice is covered 
with flowers and brooches. All the guests 
gather at her house before the wedding and 
follow her as she rides on horseback to the 
church. She carries the prayer book which 
the groom has given her, wrapped in the 
wedding handkerchief which she has her- 
self embroidered, and the groom wears the 
shirt which she has made for him, under his 
long green coat. Behind them follow the 
musicians, also on horseback, and perhaps 
a few young men with guns and pistols 
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who fire an occasional shot—a relic of the 
days when the bridal party was protected 
from enemies on its way to church. The 
other guests follow on foot, the girls dressed 
in their gayest costumes and the young men 
with bright ribbons flying from their hats. 
At church they pass through a triumphal 
arch of green boughs. When they go home 
again there is another arch of boughs wait- 
ing for them, and the young people dance, 
sometimes three hours, sometimes three days, 
until the provisions are all gone. When that 
time comes, the hostess passes a highly 
spiced rice pudding which is the equivalent 
of saying to the guests that the party is 
over. 

Lilla Mormor told, too, how in summer 
the Dale folk go to church in the church- 
boat, sometimes as many as thirty or forty 
of them crossing the lake in a long pink 
boat with a high bow and stern. The men 
row, the children stand at the bow, and the 
women sit in the stern. One can tell the 
village from which the women come by the 


types of caps and aprons they wear, and | 


would know, as well, whether they are 
married or single, for the young girls always 
wear red caps, and the matrons white ones. 
When the boys meet their sweethearts in 


church they always say politely, ““Good-day, | 


thanks for the last meeting!” 

She told of Christmas, a season as much 
loved in Sweden as in other countries. For 
days beforehand, the children buy all sorts 
of things in the market, toys and candy, 
and especially the little ginger cakes shaped 
like pigs which commemorate the boar that 
always was sacrificed in heathen times. 
Among older girls it is the tradition that, 
at least once before Christmas, they must 
sit up a whole night making gifts. On 
Christmas Eve there is a tree decorated with 
gold and silver balls, flickering candles, and 
the Swedish flag on top. But instead of 
Santa Claus there are Christmas gnomes, a 
little old man with a white beard and red 
cowl who rings a bell, and a little old wo- 
man who brings a basketful of gifts. In 


the late evening there is a Christmas feast, | 


always the same: first, a specially prepared 
fish, then a roasted pig or ham, and then 
a fat goose. The dinner ends with a Christ- 
mas rice pudding in which is hidden an 
almond. Whoever finds the almond will be 


lucky during the next year. Nicest of all | 


the Swedish Christmas customs, however, 
thought Sue, is the one of setting up a sheaf 
of grain by the snowy gateway for the birds, 


so that they, too, may have their ‘Christmas 


tree. 

Lilla Mormor mentioned, too, some fa- 
mous Dale folk who had lived in this lovely 
valley: Anders Zorn, the great artist, who 
painted beautiful women, blond, blue-eyed 
and ruddy, clad in their bright peasant cos- 
tumes or splashing in the lake in the golden 
sunshine; and Karl Larsson, who lived in a 
cottage and painted his own windows can- 
dle-lit at evening, his own garden covered 
with a riot of blossoms, his own small boy 
scrubbing the back of his neck, his own wife 
rocking her baby, and all the enchanting 
and intimate scenes of his own home. She 
spoke, also, of Gustavus Vasa, the ancient 
hero of the Dale folk, who led his people 
against» a cruel tyrant, and in the process 
had an exciting career. 

“And now,” said Lilla Mormor at last, 
rising from her chair, “you and Sue must 
go early to bed, Greta, for to-morrow is the 
festival of Santa (Continued on page 50) 
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ALICE, YOUVE PICKED UP ANOTHER 
GERM! AND YOUR COMPLEXION !S 
SO SALLOW 


BUT WHERE DO THE 
GERMS COME FROM ? 
















MY DEAR, YOUR HANDS ALONE MAY 
CARRY 27 DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF DISEASE GERMS. YOU 
MAY BE INFECTING YOURSELF 


IT? | WASH MY HANDS A 
DOZEN TIMES A DAY 


/ BUT WHAT CAN | DO ABOUT 
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TRY USING LIFEBUOY SOAP. IT 

REMOVES THE GERMS AS WELL 

AS THE DIRT. AND IT WILL DO 
WONDERS FOR YOUR SKIN 

















HURRY! ALICE. YOURE BEAUTIFUL 
ENOUGH. ALL THE GIRLS ENVY 
YOUR COMPLEXION 





LET THEM USE LIFEBUOY. 
iTS A REAL BEAUTY SOAP! 

















LIFEBUOYS My SOAP! 
HAVENT HAD A COLD 
IN WEEKS ! 





we 1s the best looking girl in your 
class? Three to one, she has clear eyes, 
fresh glowing skin. She /ooks and acts fit. 


| Chances are, she’s a Lifebuoy user! 


Guard your complexion 
with Lifebuoy! 


Wise girls guard their complexions as well 
as their health with Lifebuoy! It keeps pores 
trom clogging, helps keep blemishes from 
starting. Insures soft, radiantly lovely skin. 
Scientific tests on the skins of hundreds of 
women prove Lifebuoy is over 20% milder 
than many so-called “beauty soaps.” 

Try Lifebuoy FREE! We'll send you the 
school-size cake and the Wash-up 
Chart re- 
minder tof, 
guard your// =~ 
health and 






















your com- 
plexion./ 
Mail the} 
Coupon | 

SESE EE EEE ESSE BEES SEES EEE EEEEEEEEEEEE 

; (This offer good in U. S. and Canada only) 

t LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 142, Cambridge, Mass. 

t Please send me the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart and a school-size 

| cake of Lifebuoy—both free. 
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THE GREAT WHITE GAMES 


“Winter-sports fever.’ That’s what the 
world’s northerly nations have caught, as 
never before. From the sixth to the sixteenth 
of February, the Old-World villages of Gar- 
misch and Partenkirchen—close neighbors 
in the Bavarian Alps of southern Germany— 
will play hosts to contestants in the Fourth 
Olympic Winter Games. No fewer than 
twenty-eight nations will compete. 

Austria and Russia, besides sending teams, 





have arranged elaborate winter sports pro- 
grams, before and after the Olympics, with- 
in their own borders. Even Japan is taking 
an active interest in ice and snow events 
on her mountains. 

As in past years, the northern parts of the 
United States, to say nothing of southern 
Canada, have yielded to the craze. Coast- 
ing, bobsledding, skating, have lots of 
devotees. But skiing has come to the fore 
with such a rush that, now, it's most popular 
of all. 

Norway was the birthplace of skiing. At 
first it wasn’t a sport at all, but just a 
quick, practical way of getting from place 
to place. The earliest skis are said to have 
been merely barrel staves, polished and 
strapped to skiers’ shoes. 

After evolving into an exciting pastime 
in Norway, skiing won favor in Sweden, 
Switzerland, Russia, Germany. Members of 
the Dartmouth Outing Club, skiing on 
slopes near Hanover, New Hampshire were 
the first to give the sport a send-off in the 
United States. Now, there are skiing clubs 
in all our northerly States. New England, 
especially, has gone ski-wild. 

Veterans in the sport give beginners this 
advice: Don't take risks on steep hills. Start 
on gentle slopes. 


WEATHER MAN’S DREAM 


To make accurate weather predictions 
years in advance—that’s long been a dream 
of meteorologists. Now it seems as if their 
hopes might be nearing realization. In 1933 
Dr. Charles G. Abbot, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, wrote out weather 
forecasts for thirty cities of the United States. 
These covered the years 1934, 1935 and 
1936. Sixty-nine per cent of his predictions 








IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


for 1934 turned out to be either good, or 
excellent—perhaps the best long-term record 
any ‘weather man” has made. At the pres- 
ent writing, a comparison of weather reports 
with Dr. Abbot's forecast for 1935 has not 
yet been made. 

The secret, according to Dr. Abbot, lies 
in the fact that that huge weather-maker, the 
sun, is a globe of more or less settled habits. 
The radiations it sends to the earth vary in 
a fairly constant way over successive periods 
of twenty-three years. And this leads to 
twenty-three-year weather cycles on earth. In 
the Smithsonian Institution’s own words, 
“Every twenty-three years the weather in any 
particular part of the world tends to repeat 
itself.” 

Accurate long-term weather prediction 
may not seem very important to some who 
live in cities. But think how it would help 
farmers! Suppose, for example, Midwestern 
grain-growers could have known, in advance, 
just when the droughts of the past two 
years would turn green fields to deserts! 


SHOE SENSE 


Is foolish footwear for girls and women 
going the way of the whalebone corset? So 
it would seem. ‘““No more outdoor walking 
on high heels,’”’ say fashion experts of Paris 
and New York. “Low heels are now the 
thing.” 

The glamorous girls of the movies have 
led the way. Katharine Hepburn, Norma 
Shearer, Joan Crawford—all three have long 
been in rebellion against the dying fashion 
of tottering along on stilts. 

The sheer kill-joy inefficiency of walking 
in this way isn’t the whole story. ‘High 





heels make you tense,” Walter B. Pitkin 
points out in his latest book, Take it Easy. 
And he goes on to lambast footwear that 
pinches and distorts, “You cannot relax if 
your feet are bound, in tight or ill-fitting 
shoes.” 

In the opinion of M. C. Goodspeed, 
a well-known safety engineer, the second 
commonest cause of accidents is nothing 
more nor less than tight shoes. The wearer's 
mind is on his tormented feet instead of on 
his job—whether that job be crossing a 
street, driving a car, or running a factory 
machine. 
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ELEPHANTS THINK THREE TIMES 


Scientists rank elephants high in intelli- 
gence among animals. They usually place 
them second in brain power after anthro- 
poid apes such as chimpanzees, orang-utans, 
and gorillas. And every once in a while 
some incident comes along as though to 
prove, all over again, that the elephant 
merits his superior rating. 

The latest revelation of this sort burst 
on the startled town of East Orange, New 
Jersey. Jap, an eight-thousand-pound lady 
elephant about fifty years old, was being 
hauled through East Orange on her way to 





the winter quarters of Gorman Brothers 
Circus. She was riding on a stoutly-built 
trailer drawn by a truck. 

The trailer overturned on a curve and 
threw Jap on her side. She wasn’t really 
hurt—just scratched a little. She got up. 
But after the trailer was righted, nothing 
could persuade Jap to step back on to it. 
Her fuming keeper had to walk with her 
all the way to winter quarters: twenty-five 
miles. 

That episode made one of the brightest 
of elephant attributes stand out. Caution! 
It's a necessary mental trait for the over- 
sized. If, for example, you weighed eight 
thousand pounds, you’d always watch your 
step. You'd test bridges and railroad cars 
with an exploring foot, as elephants do, be- 
fore shifting your bulk on to them. 

Those who know India say that the herds 
of elephants there, when they plod along 
at night through moist jungle, have a follow- 
the-leader habit. They walk in single file 
with every beast stepping carefully in the 
tracks the lead-elephant has made. So, after 
a herd has gone by, there’s just a single set 
of deep foot-prints, as if only one elephant 
had passed that way. Caution again—the 
trait which, with long memory and keen 
powers of observation, puts the big beasts 
among the “master minds” of any zoo or 
circus. 


DESIGN FOR SEEING 


When finger printing as a means of iden- 
tifying criminals was first tried out, scientists 
thought it would prove infallible. But, of 
late years, crafty wrongdoers have found 
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ways of “beating the game.” Through acids | 


and skin grafting they've sometimes suc- 
ceeded in altering permanently their finger 
tips. 

Some new, supplementary method of iden- 
tification was needed. But the question has 
been—just what method ? Now, two doctors, 
Carleton Simon and Isidore Goldstein, fol- 
lowing along the line of researches already 
begun, seem to have found an answer. They 
can make an identifying record of a person 
by seating him before a special camera, 
shooting a ray of light through the pupil 
of one of his eyes, and taking a photograph 
of the retina, the sensitive membrane lining 
the back of the eyes. 

Such a picture shows an intricately woven 
pattern of retinal blood vessels. It is this 





crisscrossing mesh that identifies a person, | 


for no two human beings have just the same 
retinal pattern. Nor do the tiny blood vessels 
ever change their design. 

It’s all very sad—for criminals. 


THE FILM THAT FOOLS OUR EYES 


Did you ever look through the eyeglasses 
of a stereoscope at two photographs, side 


by side, that seemed to combine into one? | 


If you did, the single picture appeared to 
have three dimensions: not only length and 
breadth, but thickness, or depth, too. 

The stereoscope’s magic depends on its 
reproducing the effect we get when we look 
at things with both eyes. We see objects 
in relief because our eyes are set a little 
apart. If we shut one eye and look, say, at 
the furniture in a room, it seems quite flat 


and two-dimensional. Seen with both eyes, | 


it stands out solidly. On this same principle, 
the stereoscopic photographs are taken from 
points of view a short distance apart. 

It’s not to be wondered at, that for many 
years movie-makers have been experiment- 
ing with stereoscopic films. A few were even 
shown publicly, but didn’t prove very effec- 
tive. Now, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer claims at 
least partial success. Metro has made a new, 
experimental picture on the stereoscopic 
principle. It’s called an audioscopik. Sound 
effects and the spoken word add to its 
vividness. 

If you go into a theater to see it, you're 
handed a strip of cardboard with two gela- 
tin lenses in it. When the film starts you hold 
these “eyeglasses” up and look through the 
lenses. Surprisingly, everything in the film 
seems three-dimensional. For instance, if a 





screen actor clenches his fist and aims a 
punch at you, it’s ten to one you'll try to 
dodge the blow. 

The fact is, two separate series of fleet- 
ing images made with a double-lens camera 
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says 


Virginia Girl Scout (\\ 


Also a lot of other 
things you want... 


if you use the 
Libby Thrift Plan 


@ It worked so well the first time that 
she’s still at it! 

This attractive Girl Scout from Vir- 
ginia writes us that she is again using the 
Libby Thrift Plan to get more of the 
things she wants, without cost. 

Girl Scouts everywhere are doing it! 
It’s easy. The Libby Thrift Plan involves 
no selling. You simply save the labels from 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk. 

First, pick out the things you want from 
your official Girl Scout catalog. . . . Then 
start piling up these labels! It won't take 
long. Probably your mother is using 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk now. Or will 
want to, because it’s so pure and extra- 
fine. Its double-richness makes it spe- 
cially good for cooking, in cream soups, 
pies, puddings and milk drinks. Doubtless 
you can find lots of Libby users—relatives 
and neighbors and friends who will be 
delighted to give you those labels that 
mean so much to you. 


When you mail in the coupon below 
we'll tell you just how few labels you'll 
need. And for good luck, we'll send you a 
certificate worth ten tall labels—free! The 
sooner you start, the sooner you'll get 
what you want! So sit down and mail the 
coupon below, now. Libby, M€Neill « 
Libby, Chicago. 


Libby, M¢Neill 


ker, Va. Besid 
her complete uniform, Scout Parr earned a 
dainty make-up set! 


Miss Love Parr, Troop 1, H 
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screen. When you look through the card- 
board-and-gelatin glasses you get the same 
unified, three-dimensional effect as if you 
were gazing at two photographs through a 
stereoscope. 

It all sounds like good fun: a neat trick 
played on our eyes. 
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IF you ever visit the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, you are likely to see 
several young women seated before 
telephone transmitters saying things 
like this: ‘When will nud be done?” 

. “How does kak like that?” ... “I 
know lol will not.” 

Sounds silly, doesn’t it? But these 
young women, with their apparently 
ridiculous conversation, play a vital 
part in telephone development. They 
are testing new and improved appara- 
tus—learning how accurately, how 
clearly, it will carry the many separate 
sounds of which speech is composed. 
And to conduct their experiments they 
must have a language of their own. 

Scientists of the Laboratories have 
compiled a list of all the syllables of 
American speech. From this list of 8700, 
they have selected those made of 
a consonant, a vowel, and a conso- 
nant—syllables such as kak, nud 
and lol—for the young women 
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to fit into otherwise familiar phrases. 

In another room, listening to these 
strange sounds through telephone re- 
ceivers, are other young women mak- 
ing careful notations. While they work, 
many noises din in their ears—type- 
writers click, doors shut, vacuum 
cleaners whir; all from phonograph rec- 
ords. For a telephone is seldom used in 
absolute quiet. And in order to make 
certain that the new apparatus will be 
satisfactory under any condition, the 
Laboratories manufacture all conditions. 

This is one of the many ways in which 
the Bell System has improved the tele- 
phone in recent years—by making it 
possible for your voice to go across the 
wires more clearly, more naturally, than 
ever before. It is experiments like these 
which help give America the world’s 
most satisfactory and dependable 
telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Mariners, belay! Set sail for an eight 
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dain, she whirled swiftly past him. 

Perhaps the boy had done the best he 
knew by way of an introduction. At any 
rate, his reaction to her snub was bitter. 
He pulled up awkwardly on his skates, 
sweeping around in a_half-circle, and 
grimaced at her retreating back. “Keep yer 
nahsty looks t’yerself!” he bawled after 
her. “They ain’t becomin’ t’ yer pug nose!” 

Blazing with indignation, Meg skated on. 
She had had enough of this. She was close 
now to the shallow edge of the pond where 
last summer's cat-tails stood in straggling 
ranks, their tops fluffing out into pale 
shapelessness. Many of them had lopped 
over and lay with heads imprisoned in the 
ice. 

It was under one of these bent cat-tail 
stalks that she caught the point of her 
skate. She threw up her arms and, twisting, 
sat down with a stunning jar. Confused, she 
could hear a jeer from her enemy. ‘Come 
over here an’ I'll pick yeh up,” he called. 

Meg rested her weight on her hands till 
she recovered herself. By this time some 
of the boys were skating toward her, fear- 
ing, apparently, that she might be hurt. A 
red-haired boy was in the lead. She made 
an attempt to get up, but found that her 
woolen gloves were freezing fast to the ice. 
Looking down, she jerked them loose with 
a tearing sound. And then she saw Cousin 
Annie Holloway’s ring! 

At the shock of discovery her heart gave 
a leap that choked her. Perhaps the jar of 
her fall was making her see things. But there 
was no mistake. There was without question 


| a ring—apparently a diamond ring—frozen 


deep in the ice below her like a gem under 
glass, a prism gathering sunrays. She could 
have no doubt of its identity. 

But there wasn’t time to stare and won- 
der. She had found the ring indeed, but only 
perhaps to lose it again. The boys were 
drawing near, only a few yards away. 

In a panic she flashed her eyes around 
to mark the spot. There! By that biggest 
cat-tail—the one that hadn’t fluffed out so 
much. Near the faint radiating cracks which 
her own fall had caused. Oh, would she be 
able—ever—to find the place again? 

The red-haired boy stood beside her. “Are 
you hurt?” He had a nice face and his 
voice was pleasant. 

Meg forced herself to jump up. “Not a 
bit. I caught my foot.” 

“Them reeds is dangerous,” the boy be- 
gan, but Meg turned and fled like a bird, 
unmindful of her bruises, her whirling head 
filled with triumph, apprehension, rainbow 
colors, and hope deferred. 

At the pond’s edge she took off her 
skates and hurried away, but in the oppo- 
site direction from the dairy and the Cran- 


berry car. “I'll have to kill time till they 
go,” she thought. “Then I'll come back and 
dig it out.” She groped in the pocket of her 


windbreaker and blessed her little pearl pen- 
knife as she felt it under her hand. 

She trudged on. The afternoon was wan- 
ing; already the sun, a ball of fire, had 
dropped behind a grove of hardwoods on 
a bit of rising ground at her left. There 
it played a one-sided game with her, dodg- 
ing from tree to tree, now showing its face 
to dazzle her eyes, now granting a moment 
of reprieve as it passed behind a tall trunk. 

A farmhouse snuggled down behind the 
next hill. Meg could see part of the’ roof 
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and a thin, vertical line of smoke rising 
from its chimney. As she approached it a 
cold and very dirty white cat with a black 
spot on its back came out into the road 
to meet her. It rubbed against her shoes 
and cried. There were two gray-black scal- 
lops just below its dark ears. They gave it 
a prim look—as if its hair were parted in 
the middle. It was not an attractive cat, 
but Meg, her mind on more exciting things, 
bent and stroked it. She was glad of any 
pretext to squander time. 

She pulled down the top of her glove 
to look at her wrist-watch. Half an hour 
had passed. “Perhaps they've gone. Y'll go 
back part way and listen.” 

The sun was sinking fast. How could she 
find the place if it grew dark before fate 
played into her hand? In that case she and 
Phyl might come to-morrow. But was the 
weather growing milder? Suppose there 
should be a thaw to-night! Her mind 
shrank away from the thought of melting 
ice, and the ring slipping down again—this 
time forever—into the unexplorable ooze. 
She wheeled about and retraced her steps. 

Stopping at a bend of the road near the 
pond she strained her ears, leaning forward 
as if her whole body were listening. But 
there was nothing to hear. Surrounded by 
silent wastes of white, she might have 
been the only person left in the world. 

She crept to a place within sight of the 
pond. True enough, the boys were gone. 
Perhaps it was milking time at the dairy. 
Only white scratches spider-webbing over 
the ice told the tale of the skaters. 

She broke into a run and tore across the 
pond at top speed toward the far side and 
the rushes, surprised to realize how much 
longer the distance seemed without skates. 
Oh, where was the biggest cat-tail, the one 
that hadn’t fluffed out so much? Now they 
all looked alike. Perhaps the big one had 
given up its form during the interlude. Oh 
there it was, after all! And, close to it, the 
cracks where she had fallen. She gazed 
down through the clear ice. Joy! She could 
see the ring! 

Kneeling, she dug furiously but care- 
fully. She had to be careful. Her knife had 
only a single blade, a small one. To snap 
it would be fatal. The ring was more 
deeply imbedded than she had imagined, 
and it took time and effort to reach it. 

Meg had never before been so oblivious 
of her surroundings. She was nearing the 
ring! A few more strokes and it would be in 
her hand! But a sudden and hateful sound 
shocked her into awareness. 

“Wot yeh doin’ out there?” demanded a 
raucous voice, and she swung around to see 
her enemy, the dairy-boy, standing at the 
edge of the pond nearest the road. 

Meg turned pale, but she scrambled to 
her feet. “None of your business!” 

“Ill make it my business, you little 
smarty!’ he shouted, starting toward her. 
“You're cuttin’ sumpin outen the ice with 
a knife. I seen you.” 

Poor Meg had a ghastly moment. What 
wouldn't she have given to have seen Jock 
Bacon, stern-lipped, skimming to her res- 
cue! Or any of the Squibnocket boys. Then 
her face hardened into defiance. “I'll fight 
him if I have to. I won't let him have 
Cousin Annie's ring!” 

Her enemy was coming fast. No use now 


to try to hide the whereabouts of the 
treasure. The telltale gashes of her knife 
betrayed it hopelessly. She stood with | 
clenched fists, her eyes blazing. | 

But reinforcements were at hand. Another 
voice rang out through the crispness of the 
gloaming, the voice of the boy who had 
skated to help her earlier in the day. 

“Hi, you, Tim Leary! What are you 
plaguin’ that little girl for?” The boy ap- 
proached, carrying a milk-pail on his arm. 

“She's diggin’ sumpin outen the ice with 
a knife,” Tim Leary justified himself. 

“Well, let her!’ shouted the other boy, 
running toward him. “That ain’t your 
funeral. Get out of here!” 

He seized the milk-pail by its handle, 
swinging it back and forth at arm’s length 
to gain leverage. Then, with a quick motion, 
he launched it at Meg’s adversary. The pail 
sped through the air like a big tin bird, catch- 
ing the young tough on the side of the head. 

With a bellow of rage Tim Leary flung 
himself upon the other youth, and the two 
clinched, raining blows upon each other as 
they staggered to and fro. 

Meg never knew how the conflict ended. 
Bending over, she aimed one last desperate 
jab at the ice with her penknife. A ragged 
cube splintered loose—and in the center of 
it lay Cousin Annie's ring. Thrusting the 
treasure, ice and all, into the pocket of her 
leather coat, she turned and ran as she had 
never run before. One thought only pos- 
sessed her mind. Home and Aunt Marcia! 

She gained the road and raced up the 
undulating slope. The going was steep and 
slippery. Now she could see the top of the 
dairy silo! Now she was passing it! Far in 
front lay the pincushion hill! Now it stretch- 
ed at her right hand! 

Never once did she glance behind to see 
if she was followed but, now running, now 
pausing to hold an aching side, she topped 
the last rise to catch the welcome view of 
the post office and the houses. And, oh, 
sight of sights! There stood the lighted 
Cranberry trolley. 

Meg waved her arm and tried to shout, 
but her voice had left her. The motorman 
looked back, however, and waited, banging 
on his gong. She stumbled aboard and sank, 
panting, into a seat. 





AUNT Marcia knelt before the gas range in 
the kitchen of the Merriam apartment. 

She had pulled a broiler of chops halfway 
out of the stove, and was sifting salt and 
pepper with an experienced hand. Phyllis, 
in a blue school dress with her blond hair 
smoothed for dinner, stood behind her with 
three plates of salad on a tray. The two were 
a picture of domestic tranquillity when the 
front door banged open and Meg dashed 
into the living room, and down the long hall. 

Aunt Marcia dropped the salt-shaker to 
the linoleum, and jumped to her feet. Phyl 
backed off, guarding the salad plates with 
an encircling hand, as Meg grasped her aunt 
in a stranglehold. “Oh, Aunt Marcia, I 
found it! May I keep it? It'll kill me if you 
say I can’t keep it now!” : 

Fumbling in a clammy pocket, she pulled 
out a bright bauble and dropped it into 
Aunt Marcia’s hand. “Cousin Annie’s ring!” 
she gasped. 

Her aunt turned pale. “Where did you 
get this, Meg?” 
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you're in charge—take this tip for 
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“I found it in the ice. At Fancher’s Pond.” 

Placing the ring on the table, Aunt Marcia 
edged Meg into a kitchen chair. From a ket- 
tle of soup on the back of the range she 
ladled out a bowlful. “Don’t say a word 
till you get this down. You look exhausted, 
darling. I'd rather you didn’t go off skating 
by yourself, anyway—you or Phyl, either.” 

Meg took the hot soup gratefully, and 
between comforting spoonfuls, told her 
story. Aunt Marcia seemed shaken. She kept 
turning the ring over on her palm, looking 
at it from every angle. “I'll confess I’m 
stumped, children. But I think there's no 
doubt that this 7s Cousin Annie's ring. A 
cluster of diamonds. And in Fancher’s Pond. 
The pond, as Meg says, has shrunken till 
it’s hardly more than a marsh. Who knows? 
The ring may have come up with the cat- 
tails in the spring and, in that way, caught 
in the ice when winter came.” 

Brooding over the jewel, Phyl's young 
eyes made a discovery. “There are some 
marks inside the band that look like in- 
itials. Wait till I get the magnifying glass.” 

Aunt Marcia took the glass with trembling 
fingers. Phyl and Meg, one on each side, 
leaned over her shoulders. “They are in- 
itials. This proves it, girls! ‘A. H—W.L.C.’ 
Annie Holloway—William Leith Chet- 
woode.” Her voice sank to a whisper. Those 
long-ago lovers, so tragically parted, seemed 
standing there in the kitchen beside them. 

“May I keep it, Aunt Marcia?” Meg 
questioned again. 

Aunt Marcia drew her close and kissed 
her freckled cheek. “Without doubt, dear. 
The Chetwoodes have passed away years 
ago, and your father was sole heir to Cousin 
Annie's estate. It seems almost as if Cousin 
Annie had sent his daughter a valentine!” 





FROM ENGLAND 


THE TYNING, CHURCHDOWN, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE, ENGLAND: After having taken THE 
AMERICAN GiRL for over two years, I have 
suddenly decided to write to you, inspired by 
my rural surroundings (which have cer- 
tainly gone to my head to-night!) and the 
spring number, too. I received THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL upon my return from the office 
and sat on a bank to read it, cowslips and 
bluebells and dandelions about me, wide 
stretches of fields, and the hills beyond— 
buttercups and daisies in the field below, and 
lambs cuddling up to the sheep over in one 
corner. This sounds rather like a poet solilo- 
quizing, but I assure you I'm no poet, mere- 
ly a Girl Guide in England, and an ardent 
reader of your magazine. When I have read 
it through, I pass it on to a Ranger friend in 
Liverpool, then she sends it to friends in 
Bradford, and so it travels forward. 

I love all the poems you print; I love the 
middle page, with its photographic stories 
of Girl Scout activities; I am thrilled about 
the wideness of our Movement, when I see 
from how far “thoughts’’ have come to you. 
Articles on careers and journalism interest 
me terribly. In fact 1 think THE AMERICAN 
Girt is absolutely topping and the greatest 
fun. Lillian Bell 


FROM EGYPT 


Cairo, Ecypt: I have often meant to write 
you how much I have enjoyed my magazine. 
I have had it for two years and am enjoying 
each issue more than the last. 

This year, when I left home to come to 
Egypt to my grandmother, I arranged to have 
my magazine follow me. My copies don’t ar- 
rive until the middle of the month and I 
read them through too quickly, so that at 
the end of the first week I am longing to see 
the next issue. 

The cover of the October issue is one of 
the nicest I've seen. It certainly makes you 
glad that you, too, are a Girl Scout. I do 
enjoy seeing the Scout News pictures, and 
I hope to have a Scout Guide picture to send 
some day soon. Grace M. Robertson 


FROM AUSTRALIA 


BowEN, NORTH QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA: 
To begin with, I had better tell you how I 
came to read THE AMERICAN GIRL. Well, 
there lives in Boston (which I think you 
know of!) a girl named Helen Worthy. She 
writes very nice letters to a friend of mine, 
Elsie Fisher, and she has sent several bundles 
of THE AMERICAN GirL to Elsie. Helen 
says her sisters and her mother read it; then 
Elsie and I, and several others here read it; 
so I think that is proof of the popularity of 
this magazine. 

I would like to say that most of the stories 


are very interesting, especially those in the 
‘International’ numbers. 

Another thing I enjoy a lot is the book 
page. In every magazine I read, I always 
look for that particular section, and I like 
the way Helen Ferris writes. Reading her 
descriptions is almost as good as reading the 
books themselves. Of the other articles, those 
about “'talkies,”” the etiquette series, and the 
series of vocational articles interest me most. 

Here’s wishing the magazine and its read- 
ers the best of luck! Ethel M. Barker 


FROM SWEDEN 


Editor's Note: This letter from a Swedish 
Girl Scout, written in English, is so charm- 
ing that we are printing it just as Vivi wrote 
it to her American friend, Margaret Van 
Alstyne of Trenton, New Jersey. 

MALMO, SWEDEN: At Whitsuntide we 
had camping. That was wonderful, but it 
rained so that we could not take any pic- 
tures. I send you here some from another 
camping last year. 

Here is fine summer just now. Last Sun- 
day I and some friends were out in a wood. 
That was very good. First June we keep the 
Day of Children here in Malmé, with fes- 
tive procession through the town, dancing 
and different pleasure over all in the town. 
The feast was in three days and it was very 
fun. Six June, the day of the Swedish flag, 
all the Scout troop leaders, both girl and 
boy, in Malm6 came together for a meeting. 
That was very good. On the program was 
both music, song, coffee, and tableaux, and 
after we took a photograph in the boys’ gym- 
nastic hall. There I get to know many good 
boys. 

You wrote that you shall learn typewriting 
and shorthand. Typewriting I can, but short- 
hand I am going to learn. I write every day 
when I come home from my work. I work 
from half past eight to a quarter past four. 

Every Monday we are same girls who 
come together and sew, play, sing, and have 
coffee, of course. That is very funny. I am 
going to knit a jacket. 

In summer we have no Scout meetings. 
Only some patrols have camping and such, 
but at winter we began again. Have you 
meeting also in the summer in your troop, 
and have you camping and such? 

I do not know what I shall do in mid- 
summer. Perhaps I and my friends shall out 
and camp at Ringsjon six miles from Malmé. 
I hope that it will be fine weather. That 
should be funny to know how you in Amer- 
ica keep midsummer. Here we have May- 
pole and dance about it. How it is in Amer- 
ica? Vivi Lindgren 
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FROM WEST AFRICA 





MAKENI, SIERRA LEONE, WEST AFRICA: 
Daddy and Mother gave me THE AMERICAN 
Gir this Christmas, and I certainly think it 
is a fine magazine and an equally fine pres- 
ent. I'm not a Girl Scout, but I would like 
to be one; however, I am afraid I'll have to 
wait a couple of years yet for that. 

I'm going on my eighth year out here. I 
don’t mean that I’ve been out here seven 
years and three months without seeing the 
United States, but that I’ve spent that many 
years off and on. I get rather lonesome for 
some American girls to play with, but I 
realize that I am also getting a lot that they 
are not, so why should I complain? 

I have a twin brother, and a younger broth- 
er who is ten. I am fourteen years old. I 
think all of the stories and articles in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL are just fine, and I enjoy 
In Step With The Times a lot. I think a 
mystery serial, or even short mystery stories, 
would be interesting—and how inconvenient 
would it be to have some more articles on 
medicine, such as Women in Medicine and 
Nursing? 1 thought that was fine. I must 
say that I don’t have any fault to find with 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, except that it always 
finishes so soon. 

“Momo, afino!”’ (Thanks a lot for it!) 
And don’t forget the mystery stories. 

Marilyn P. Birch 


FROM HUNGARY 


Bupapest, Huneary: As J live in the beau- 
tiful city of Budapest, it takes a long time 
for THE AMERICAN GIRL to arrive, bat 
when it does—! 

The October cover was very interesting. 
I felt as though I stood facing the girls. If 
all the American Girl Scouts are as the pic- 
ture makes them appear, I am mighty proud. 
Girl Shout Week by Edith Ballinger Price 
was the best story in the issue. Bobo was so 
innocent—no wonder she acquired the 
grounds from Mr. Bristle and the money 
from the Community Chest! She must have 
been a funny sight, yelling at the different 
people. I'd appreciate having more of that 
kind of stories. 

The Girl Scout pictures and Our Star 
Reporter always attract my attention. I read 
them with great interest, because they give 
me an idea of how some American girls 
spend their time. Girl Scout Week, 1934 and 
Girl Scouts in Uniform were wonderful for 
they described so well how a festive day can 
be held. 

While reading Troubled Waters I got so 
excited that I could not help wishing the fol- 
lowing issues were next to me. 

All in all, THE AMERICAN GIRL is a con- 
nection with American citizens. It is “a 
piece of home” and a faithful companion for 
me. Alice G. Zell 
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FROM JUGOSLAVIA 


NIksICH, JUGOSLAVIA: I received my first 
copy of THE AMERICAN Gir in December. 
Some fairy godmother must have sent it to 
me for a year, but I haven’t found out yet 
who sent it although I have asked the Girl 
Scout captains of the troop that I used to 
belong to while I lived in the United States. 
I thank my lucky stars that I get such a 
wonderful magazine, for the Editors know 
just what kind of stories girls of my age 
like the best. I can hardly wait till the twen- 
tieth of the month till I get my ray of sun- 
shine from the outside world. 

I liked Keeper of the Wolves, ’Fraid Cat, 
The Gate Crasher, and all of Beatrice 
Pierce’s articles; in fact, I wouldn't want 
to lose a single one of the pages out of my 
AMERICAN GiRL. I am sure there isn’t a 
girl, or a mother, who gets more thrills and 
good out of THE AMERICAN GiRL than my 
mother and I do, as English books and mag- 
azines are few and far between over here, 
and we count the days from one issue to the 
other, Anga N. Nikcevich 


FROM ITALY 


Rome, ITaty: I am a fortunate Girl Scout 
who wishes to share some happy and inspir- 
ing experiences with my sister Scouts. I have 
the great good fortune to have an aunt and 
uncle living in Rome, who have invited me 
to spend a year with them before commenc- 
ing college. 

The Statue of Liberty waved me off on a 
Tuesday, and one week later the boat docked 
at Naples. My aunt and uncle met me, and 
soon we began a thrilling drive to Rome, 
along the Appian Way—which is the road 
by which Saint Paul came to Rome nearly 
two thousand years ago! 

The beauty of the mountains on either side 
of the road was greatly enhanced by a 
slightly misty atmosphere. The oleanders 
were in bloom as we drove along, and the 
delicate pink and red blossoms were inde- 
scribably lovely. Speeding along the modern 
highway, we passed the peasants’ wine carts, 
just like the ones their families have driven 
for centuries, and ox-carts, like the ones the 
ancient Romans drove—and so we _ bore 
down upon Rome, the Eternal City. Through 
a gate in the old wall went our modern au- 
tomobile, past a tall round pillar which 

Paul passed on entering Rome, and then we 
were in the city. 

The American Academy, where I am stay- 
ing, is on the top of a very high hill and 
overlooks nearly all of Rome and far back 
to the Alban Mount, from which, so legend 
tells us, came Romulus and Remus to found 
this lovely city on its seven hills. 

On the following day I discovered many 
interesting things about life in Italy. The 
hours the Romans keep—I presume, because 
of the intense heat in summer—are very dif- 
ferent from those in America. Luncheon is 
at one o'clock; tea, which is always served, 
is at five; and dinner is at eight. At noon all 
stores close and reopen at four or five in the 
afternoon. Then all of Rome turns out to 
shop until eight, or even later. 

Speaking of shopping, there are no re- 
frigerators and very poor ice boxes here, so 
that the women buy food day by day in 
small quantities. Flour, coffee, tea, sugar, all 
come in small packages, so every day the 
housewife, shopping bag on arm, goes off 
to market. They do their buying in a large 
square which contains many stands selling 
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fruits and vegetables. Around the outside of 
this square are little shops selling meat, 
bread, cheese, macaroni, etc. All stores here 
are specialty shops. There are no large gro- 
ceries selling every kind of food, nor do the 
Italians have our huge department stores. 
Every day at noon all the carts must be re- 
moved from the market and the square is 
swept clean as a whistle. 

On nearly every street corner one sees 
stands selling flowers, grapes, nuts, fruit, ties, 
gloves, etc. The flowers are arranged in tiers 
and make a brilliant mass of color which at- 
tracts attention. Also on corners and, above 
all, on the bridges over the Tiber, are men 
and women with little stoves and chestnuts 
which they roast and sell. 

On my second day, at three-thirty in the 
afternoon, all the church bells and all the 
gongs in the city started to ring. For one 
solid hour Rome was filled with a clanging 
and a tolling, and such a racket you never 
heard. Il Duce was calling all Fascists to a 
mass meeting. In every town, village, city, 
and hamlet of Italy, at the same hour, bells 
clanged and soldiers marched—to listen to 
their leader over the radio. 

Young boys marched beside men; and 
there were girls, too, in white middies and 
dark skirts, who marched, military fashion, 
at the Premier's call. There are no organiza- 
tions in Italy outside of Fascist ones—and 
so—no Scouts. But there are girls’ organiza- 
tions, in which they receive training very 
like our own. From childhood days the girls 
are taught many things, in order to carry 
out the principle of female education in 
Italy—take care of the domestic woman and 
the soldier's mother. The girls are kept fit 
by various sports; skiing, tennis, archery, 
and gymnastics. Also, they are taught domes- 
tic economy, care of children, household 
duties, hygiene and first aid. All courses are 
completed by practical training and work. 

Rome has often been called the “City of 
Fountains.’’ Nearly everywhere one can see 
lovely fountains, with exquisite statuary and 
water gracefully arching out of lions’ or 
angels’ mouths, or jugs. But I would call it, 
not only the “City of Fountains,” but also 
the “City of Cats.” I never saw so many cats 
in my life. And around the Pantheon are lit- 
erally thousands of them. It seems that some 
woman, when she died, left a great deal of 
money to the cats of Rome, and every day 
they are fed in the grounds of the Pantheon. 

I went to an American movie the other 
day, The Count of Monte Cristo. The Ital- 
ians take American-made films and substi- 
tute lines translated into Italian, so that it 
is not the actor you see who is speaking. Of 
course the moving of the lips does not cor- 


respond to the Italian lines, and it gives a | 


queer impression. Sometimes the actor be- 
gins to speak a moment before the sound 
comes, and it seems just as if he had sneezed. 
I had a pleasant surprise when a Micky 
Mouse cartoon came on, and was given in 
English! I understand that animated cartoons 
are always in English. Everything is so ex- 
pensive here that all motion picture theaters 
cost the equivalent of nearly fifty cents! 
Another thing which is expensive is gaso- 
line, which costs nearly six times as much as 
it does in America. For this reason the prices 
of taxicabs are almost prohibitive, and on 
the streets are old-fashioned one-horse car- 
riages. With their oil lamps on the side, 
they are picturesque. I shall have to ride in 
one before I go home. 
Nancy Jane Babcock 
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VENUS 


CORPORATION 
1170 Broadway, N. Y. City 
a 


424 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
6 


Makers of 
FINEST SANITARY APPAREL 





b gece after year we go on making only the highest | 


quality sanitary apparel. 


There is a reason: carelessly made, cheaper gar- | 


ments cannot give satisfaction or comfort. They are 
not economical for you to buy. We will not risk our 
reputation by making them, so when you buy any 
Venus product you may be sure that it is the best. 
For instance: 


Venus Junior Napkins, designed especially for 
girls and for the slender woman, are made of finest 
surgical cotton instead of paper or other substitutes 


and are many times more absorbent than the usual | 


kinds. The softly knitted covering (not harsh gauze) 
is more comfortable and makes Venus Juniors invis- 
ible under smart young clothes. Fine quality does 
away with the possibility of irritation or the chance 


of accident. Economical, too, because Juniors may | 


be worn comfortably for many hours. 


Department stores and specialty shops the country 
over have sold and recommended Venus standard 


size Napkins for years. They are now featuring Venus 


Juniors for modern young persons. The quality is 
exactly the same as all other Venus Napkins. 
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DOROTHY HERBERT 
SANITARY BELT* 


Mss DoroTHy HERBERT is the equestrienne star 


of Ringling Brothers Circus and one can hard- 


ly imagine a more strenuous life than this daintily 
feminine young woman leads. 


Here is the Sanitary Belt designed to exactly suit 


her needs. It must be entirely invisible under tight 
fitting costumes, must stay in place during acro- 
batic riding and, above all, must not cut or bind. 
Quite an unusual belt you will agree. Yet its cost 
is only 50c though the material is a Lastex fabric 
that is exclusively Venus and is superior to any 
belt material you will find. 


At department stores and specialty shops. 
*PATENTED 
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MAGIC of MAPS 
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the Forty-niners; the battles—a library of 
adventure stories as well as a decoration. 

The entire macrocosm, the starry heavens 
from horizon to horizon, can be reflected in 
a drop of dew. I think of this ancient saying 
when I look at a picture map. What years 
of effort, what courage, lost lives, lost ships 
are reflected in one single drawing! Men 
fared forth in glittering armor, in buckskin 
and in furs, to return, if they returned at all, 
in rags, ravaged with disease and starvation, 
with new knowledge and a little map. 

Armies advanced against other armies, 
cannon roared, men died, and a little black 
boundary line on a map is moved an inch 
to the north. 

When I was a little girl, I wanted a cro- 
quet set more than anything in the world, 
and I wanted a smooth stretch of level grass 
where I could set up the wickets and play 
| the then fashionable game. I could have 
neither. I dreamed of shiny mallets and balls 
adorned with gay painted bands of red, blue 
and yellow, of joyous croquet parties, and 
of exciting games. 

We lived in an apartment house that had 

no yard, only a small court where nothing 
would grow but moss. Even if I could have 
had a croquet set, there would have been 
no place to set it up. I became quite unhappy. 
Then, one day, I learned a valuable lesson 
that has helped me through difficult situa- 
| tions in the years that have followed. 
Like the starry sky reflected in a drop 
| of dew, all the thrills of the croquet court 
| were brought down to the small, mossy 
court that was available. I made a tiny cro- 
quet set with marbles for balls, whale bones 
for wickets, mallets of lollipop sticks stuck 
into spools. Green moss was perfect for a 
miniature lawn, and our croquet parties 
were as joyous and as exciting as those of 
my grown-up cousin in the next block. 

The macrocosm in a drop of dew. The 
adventures of a Girl Scout in a picture map 
—exploring new territory, meeting new peo- 
ple, strange animals, and plants. What mat- 
ter if others have discovered them before? 
These are new worlds, uncharted seas for 
us, and a record made would be of untold 
interest in grown-up years. I wish that I 
had some such charts of my childhood. 

Over the mantel of a summer home on 
Long Island Sound, I once saw a family 
map. In soft colors that blended with apple 
green walls, the mural was a map of the 
grounds and the beach. The illustrations 
| showed “Where Virginia learned to walk,” 
| “Here on June 16, 1928 Bill dived off the 
| spring board,” and many other incidents. It 

is several years since I saw that map, and 
| possibly by this time it has been continued 

around the room as was planned, with Vir- 
| ginia’s school and college days and Bill's 
| football triumphs. 

| Maps to chart the happy days of youth, the 
| adventures and the discoveries with which 
a Girl Scout's life is filled; the tree where 
the oriole nests; the best place to roller 
skate; the winding road to camp—charts 
to keep green in memory the days when we 








W ant to always go through life on tip-toe, 

Thrilled with expectancy of common things: 

An opened bud, a cloud that parts in splen- 
dor, 
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Soft Answer 


A Japanese lady 
took great pride in 
her newly acquired 
English. An Amer- 
ican plumber, whom 
she had hired, had 
agreed to do some 
work for her for a 
certain sum, but, 
when he sent his 
bill, she found that 
he had charged her 
more than the stipu- 
lated amount. Im- 
agine his surprise 
when she wrote him, 
“You are dearer to 
me than when we 
were first engaged !"’ 
—Sent by Emig D. 
MULLEN, Talladega, 
Alabama. 


Polite 
A Boy Scout was 


sitting on the street 
car when a very fat 





—— 


The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


Doubtful 


<a> 
‘iN 
N 

Bic Boy: Ah wondah, was George 
Washin’ton as hones’ as dey say he 
was? 

Mose: Ah tell yo’, niggah, George 
Washin’ton was de honestes’ man dat 
ever was born. 

Bic Boy: Den why do dey close the 
banks on his birfday?—Sent by Et- 


EANOR WILLE, Gloversville, New 
York. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL jour fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 





Colle giate 


FRESHMAN: Some 
people have all the 
luck. Look at Wash- 
ington and Lincolh— 
both born on _ holi- 
days!—Sent by 
PHYLLIS Mappox, 
Santa Maria, Cali- 
fornia. 


Right! 


Upon seeing | 
grapefruit for the 
first time, an Irish- 
man said, ‘“Thim’s 


pretty big oranges, 
and it wouldn't take 
many of thim to 
make a dozen.’ 
Sent by JANE Woop- 
RUFF, Highland 
Park, New Jersey. 


Forei gn 


First CUSTOMER: 
Never mind asking 

















lady came and stood address. A book will be awarded to ever) anyone. Just put a 
by him. The Scout girl whose joke is published in this space. Cuba sugar in our 
started to rise, but ‘iia as Java. 

the lady pushed him WAITRESS: Swe- 


back saying, “Oh, I don’t mind standing!” 

This happened several times. At last the 
Scout said, “May I please get up? I've gone 
a mile too far already.’"—Sent by FRANCES 
ROBERTSON, Portland, Oregon. 


The Reason 





TEACHER: For what was Abraham Lin- 
coln noted ? 

PupiL: For his memory. 

TEACHER: What makes you think he had 
such a good memory? 

PupiL: Because I saw a monument erect- 
ed to it—Sent by Vircinia GETCHELL, 
Lynnfield Center, Massachusetts. 


Patriotic 
Jack: Who is Mike Huntry? 
FATHER: Why? 
Jack: Well, at school we sing, ‘Mike 
Huntry 'tis of thee.’—Sent by PARLEY ANNE 
Lemnart, Fountain City, Tennessee. 


den it yourself, I'm only here to Servia. 

SECOND CusToMER: Denmark our bill 
and call the Bosphorus. He'll probably 
Kenya. I don’t Bolivia know who I am. 

Wailrtress: No, I don’t Carribean. You 
fellows sure Armenia. 

Boss: Samoa your wisecracks, is it? 
What's got India? You think this arguing 
Alps the business ? 

THIRD CusToMER: Canada noise! Spain 
in de neck!—Sent by Littian Giunta, S?. 


Louis, Missourt. 


Not Acceptable 





“Pay your taxes with a smile,” 
Mrs. Allen. 

“I'd love to,” said Mrs. Andrews, “but 
they insist on cash."—Sent by Auprey Rit- 
TER, Hardwick, Massachusetts. 





| tiny lever. 
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advised | 


| to your exact fin- 


| lifetime durabi' 








With TOUCH CONTROL! 
Only Royal gives you 
this amazing improvement 
—the most important ever 
presented in a typewriter! 
Merely move a 
In- 
stantly the key 
tension is adapted 


ger pressure. 
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Handsome, durable, weather-proof 
case. Instantly convertible! 


with 
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See your nearest dealer—Or 
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Please send me details of dealer’s new purchase pom 
also beautiful folder on the New Royal! Portable. 
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N eed Dineen? | 


Girl Scout Leaders, Saeathass 


“DOLLY DUZIT” has helped many 
troops earn their money. In her bright 
red box, she is most appealing and it 
takes her but a few minutes to show 
how indispensable she is in every kit- 
chen. She is a shiny, soft Metal Dish 
Cloth—approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing—that cleans and scours pots and 
pans, and makes dirt, grease and grime 
disappear like magic. She not only wins 
her way into the heart of every house- 
wife, but she also keeps a steady flow 
of money coming into your treasuries. 
Write for free sample and full par- 
ticulars. No investment necessary. 





| 
| SPRINGFIELD Wire & Tinset Co. 


West Springfield, Mass. 
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AN INSECT FOR CHRIS 


was wide awake now, and she lay listening to 
the dawn bird songs, liquid and sweet, while 
the sky colored to clear gold. ‘Darling place,” 
she thought suddenly. ‘““Why, I really love 
it! Hi, there, you marmosets! I'm glad I'm 
here, in spite of that Chris.” But Chris did- 
n't seem so important this morning. Her 
discouragement had vanished over night. 

“I won’t be so childish. I can have fun 
in spite of his arrogance,” she decided, 
stretching comfortably. “I don’t want to 
worry Uncle Jerry after he brought me here, 
so I guess I'll have to be a little friendly.” 

She chuckled and scrambled out of bed. 

When the breakfast bell rang, she ran 
over in high spirits. At the close of the 
cheerful meal she remembered her resolve 
to be friendly to Chris. She took a long 
breath and plunged. 

“How about showing me how to manage 
a cayaca this morning, Mr. Christopher 
Howe?” she asked gaily. 

“I'm sorry,” Chris answered. “I told Dr. 
Fisher we'd collect dragon flies.” 

“Why, that’s not necessary at all,” Dr. 
Fisher protested. ““We can do that any—” 

“Don’t take me seriously, Dr. Fisher,” 
Nat said quickly. “It’s much too hot to go 
on the water. I'm staying here, observing— 
observing humming birds.” 

“If you're around the clearing,” Chris 
said eagerly, “you can do some of the easy 
collecting for us.” He pushed a small bottle 
over to her. To her own intense surprise, 
Natalie pushed it back across the table. 

“I wouldn't collect an insect, if it’s only 
because you do,” she sputtered at him. “I 
wouldn't let myself get so insect-minded! 
Insect-minded, that’s what you are! You 
can’t think of anything else at all! You'd 
probably spell my name G-N-A-T.” 

“Isn't it spelled that way?” asked Chris 
solemnly, with a spark in his eye. “I have 
been thinking of you as Gnat, I'll admit!” 
There was a shout of laughter around the 
table. 

“Oh!” gasped Natalie, and fled to refuge 
in her cabin. 

Half an hour later, she sought out her 
uncle. “I want to take one of the trails, 
Uncle Jerry,” she said. 

“Don’t you want to watch some nests 
with me this morning?” 

“No, thank you,”’ said Natalie with dig- 
nity. “I would like to take a walk by my- 
self.”’ 

“Suppose you take Trail 6, then. See, 
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the beginning of the holiday visit, all -con- 
sents from home, including Jill's which had 
arrived by cable, were secured. A noon train, 
and two changes at small French railway 
junctions, brought the party from La Gen- 
tiane to the chateau’s station where they 
were met by Monsieur du Bois, Simone’s 
father. Greetings over, their host directed 
the eyes of his guests upward to where, high 
upon the mountainside, perched the chateau, 
the setting sun turning its towers to gold. 

The central building once had been a 
medieval fortress. From this extended sev- 
eral wings. The whole structure stood on a 
great terrace of courtyards, a thousand feet 
above the valley. 

“How perfectly gorgeous!” Jill exclaimed. 


here it is on the map—and the trail has 
markers, so you won't get lost. You can 
circle back this way. Good hunting!” 

So Natalie, rather astonished, found her- 
self taking a walk in the dignified solitude 
she had asked for. She started out along 
the path, feeling somewhat appalled. 

But it was dripping shadows and sun- 
light down the trail, and she was glad, glad 
and relieved, she told herself, to be away 
from men who thought of her as a gnat! 
Then she caught sight of one of her beloved 
blue butterflies, lazy in the green air, then 
of some orchids on a bare bough. A little 
lizard ran across a log. She forgot everything 
but the strange beauty around her. 

On and on she wandered, the forest peace 
possessing her. At last she came to crossing 
paths and saw the trail number she must 
take to go back. Just then she heard rustling 
in the underbrush. The forest had been 
very still before, she suddenly realized. She 
was startled. 

Between leaves she saw some creatures 
moving down the hill. They were rooting 
in the leaves—that meant peccaries. Pec- 
caries! Her heart jumped and stood still. 
The one thing Uncle Jerry had warned her 
about! She looked wildly around. 

A large tree leaned over across another, 
and vines made a handhold. Frantically 
Natalie scrambled up the steep trunk and 
perched high where the vines met above the 
path. She sat there frozen with terror. 

Down the hill the animals came, still 
rooting. Oh, now, now they were all around 
her tree. She hardly dared look. What 
should she do? She must be getting ticks 
and all kinds of horrors all over her! Uncle 
Jerry had said not to sit down. Well, she 
wasn't sitting down, she was sitting “p, but 
—she suddenly began to cry. 

In the midst of that, there was another 
crackling. What awful thing now? Then 
she caught sight of Chris, down the other 
path. 

“Chris!” she called wildly, “Chris! Come 
and help me!” 

He was turning. The peccaries heard him, 
too. They lifted their long noses and looked. 
Then—she nearly fell out of her tree!— 
they took to trees, too! 

One even started up her tree, got halfway 
up, and saw her. He scurried down and 
tried another tree. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried helplessly. “Oh, I 
must be crazy! Pigs can’t climb trees! Oh!” 
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Her upraised face was filled with rapture. 

“It looks like a king's castle out of a fairy 
tale!’ Mab echoed. 

“As a matter of fact, a king once lived 
there,” Monsieur du Bois told her, smiling. 

“And a queen?” Isabel asked. 

“Certainement,” agreed their host. 

“And a princess?” Jill inquired. 

“Perhaps,” responded Monsieur du Bois, 
shepherding his guests to the waiting motor 
cars. “But,” he added, “it belongs to all of 
you now, and you shall all be princesses 
while you live within its walls.” 

A steep and winding road brought them 
to the great gates of the courtyard. Crossing 
a bridge over a frozen moat, they were soon 
at the entrance to the main building where 
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With that, and at Chris’s approach, the 
peccaries dashed down the trees again and 
scrambled away. 

“What zs the matter, Natalie?’’ Christo- 
pher hurried up. 

“Peccaries—climbing—trees !"" Natalie be- 
gan, to her disgust, to cry again. 

Christopher looked after the creatures dis- 
appearing down the hill. “Those aren't 
peccaries,” he said reassuringly. ‘““Those are 
coatis. They’re harmless little fellows. Come 
on, let me help you down.” 

“Coatis?” Natalie said, gulping. “But 
they rooted around.” 

“Yes, they do,” Christopher said, brush- 
ing her off. “Come along, Dr. Fisher is 
waiting for me.” 

Natalie followed him slowly as he led 
the way down the path. “This is the first 
time I've ever been out in a forest, any- 
where, alone,” she informed him forlornly. 

Around a corner Dr. Fisher was exam- 
ining a termite nest. She stopped by a tree 
to wipe away the traces of tears and went 
up, trying to brace herself for Chris's story 
of her ridiculous mistake. But no story came. 
Chris went on talking about termites. 

“He’s waiting for lunch,” she thought 
resentfully as she followed the two back 
to camp. “He wants everybody there, so he 
can have a real audience.” 

Lunch was as gay as breakfast had been. 
Only Natalie sat silent, waiting for the 
story to break like a thunder-storm over 
her head. 

“See anything interesting this morning, 
Nat?” Uncle Jerry said at last. 

Natalie looked at Chris. This was his 
moment. 

“We met near that biggest termite nest,”’ 
said Chris, “and we saw some coatis. Nat's 
pretty plucky, going out alone when she’s 
never been in a forest before.” 

“Come on, Chris! Let’s get pictures of 
those spiders,’’ said Dr. Howe, getting up. 

So Chris wasn’t going to give her away! 
Natalie looked after him with a flood of 
gratitude sweeping over her. He understood 
how ghastly it would be, to be remembered 
as the girl who saw pigs climb trees! He 
was letting her off. And it did make such 
a good story! Why, he was really splendid! 
She looked down the shelf by the table. 

“What are you looking for, Nat?’’ asked 
Uncle Jerry. 

‘Where's that little bottle?” said Natalie. 
“I'm going to collect an insect for Chris!” 


LaGENTIANE 


they were welcomed by Simone’s mother, 
and conducted into a vast hall, hung with 
tapestried banners and fragrant with Christ- 
mas decorations. At each end of the room, 
mighty logs blazed in an enormous fireplace. 
“And now,” said Madame du Bois to her 
husband after the laughing introductions 
were over, “let me show Mademoiselle 
Amiel and Mademoiselle Prévost where they 
will lodge—and you, my friend, conduct 
Mademoiselle Bertrand and Simone’s school- 
mates to their rooms in the tower.” 
Crossing the snowy courtyard, their host 
called the attention of the girls to the di- 
lapidated condition of part of the ancient 
building. ‘I must tell you,” he said, ‘that 
only a few parts of the chateau are habitable. 
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The wing where you are to sleep is one of 
them.” 

“Marvelous!” murmured Mab. 

At one time a part of the main building, 
but now completely separated by a ruined 
portion, the wing seemed to rise out of 
some tale of chivalry. At one end rose a 
round tower on the top of which a stork 
had built a nest. And halfway along the 
wall, a great vine, leafless now, grew and 
festooned itself across the upper windows. 

“What an amazing vine!’ Jill cried. “It's 
almost big enough to climb.” 

“I beg you not to attempt it,” Monsieur 
du Bois replied gravely. “That would be 
extremely dangerous. We will ascend by 
the winding stairway in the tower. That is 
the only way.” And showing them to their 
several apartments where the servants had 
already bestowed the luggage, he left them. 

To Jill, Mab, Simone, Elissa, Isabel, and 
Astrid were assigned the three large rooms 
on the fourth floor of the tower. To the 
four petites were given rooms on the 
floor beneath. The second floor was unoc- 
cupied. Elisabeth and her cousin, Madame 
Bertrand—who would chaperon the girls 
—were each provided with a room in the 
apartment on the ground floor. Mademoiselle 
Amiel and the rest of the party, indeed all 
the other occupants, were lodged in the main 
part of the chateau. 

“What a room! I didn’t believe such 
places existed outside books,” Jill breathed, 
as she looked about her. 

With its richly wainscoted walls, and 
ceiling frescoed in long-dimmed colors, the 
room seemed to be alive with secrets of the 
past. At one end stood a vast canopied bed. 

‘Perhaps that’s where the princess slept,” 
Mab said in an awed tone. 





THE house party began that night in earn- 

est, and the succeeding days and nights 
were filled with joyous events for the girls 
from La Gentiane. By day they coasted, they 
hiked, they climbed, they skated on the 
moat. By night they danced, told stories in 
the firelight, and acted in extempore plays. 

So five days fled by like a dream, and at 
last the morning came for which they had 
planned a particularly interesting event. It 
was a handicap race. By drawing lots, the 
girls paired off. Each pair was to go, by a 
different route through the estate, to a vil- 
lage some two miles distant. The first two 
who arrived were to receive a prize. When 
the lots were examined, Jill's was the same 
as Elisabeth's, which made them companions 
for the day. 

“Oh, dear, why couldn’t it have been us 
together? That would be so much more 
fun,” Mab whispered aside to Jill, as the 
party set off. 

Beyond a few words at the start, Jill and 
her shy companion had little to say to each 
other, and the lack of conversation enabled 
them to give all the greater attention to 
following their trail. As a result they 
reached the village before the others, and 
won the race. Two by two, the rest of the 
party arrived and congratulated them, ex- 
claiming over the prize—for each of the 
winners a pair of tiny silver skates. 

The next event on the day’s program was 
to be the ascent of a nearby peak, a two 
hours’ climb. It was a famous climb, and 
local guides had been provided. With 
much excitement and laughter, the party was 
about to start when a car from the chateau 
overtook them. The driver brought a note 
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for Elisabeth. As she read it, her face fell. 

“I am not to go further,” her voice trem- 
bled. “Ma cousine forbids it. 1 am to return 
in the car—-but you must go on.” 

Jill shook her head. “No,” she said 
with a smile. “Let the others go. We are 
companions for the day. We'll stay together. 
Tell him, please, to go back and say that we 
will follow on foot.” 

Elisabeth protested, but Jill was firm. It 
took her some time, after the others had 
gone, to reconcile Elisabeth, but at last the 
shy girl held out her hand. Her eyes were 
full of tears. 

“TI think,” she said, “you have been kinder 
to me than any one else since I came to 
La Gentiane. 1 will never forget you.” 

“That makes this the happiest day of my 
visit, then,” Jill replied. “And now let's get 
the most out of it.” 

They inspected the quaint old village, 
looking into the shop windows and into 
the little church. They ate their lunch by 
a wayside shrine. Elisabeth forgot her 
natural shyness and entered whole-heartedly 
into this pleasant companionship. Jill’s high 
spirits carried them along as she chattered 
of her home and her family, to Elisabeth's 
evident interest and delight. 

“And now,” said Jill finally, “tell me 
about your home.” 

Immediately Elisabeth became remote. Her 
eyes clouded with the vagueness which her 
schoolmates found so baffling. 

“T have little to tell,” was her answer. 
“I have lived in the country for the most 
part, and then I have lived in Paris with 
ma cousine.” 

“But your parents, and your brothers and 
sisters?” Jill waited. 

Elisabeth hesitated. “My parents are very 
busy. They work hard. And I have no 
brothers and sisters.” 

“Some one said that perhaps your father’s 
business was something theatrical. Perhaps 
—a circus?” 

Elisabeth considered a moment. Then she 
answered slowly, “My father’s business 
is something like—what you say—perhaps.”’ 

“You are so much stronger than you 
look,”’ Jill persisted. ‘““We thought that may- 
be you had taken part in the circus.” 

“Yes, I think I am stronger than most 
girls,” was the evasive reply. 

Elisabeth said nothing more, so Jill (who 
knew she had already overstepped) deter- 
mined not to press her, but to wait for a 
later time to satisfy her curiosity. If Elisa- 
beth had been a trapeze performer, or a 
bareback rider, she would perhaps tell of 
her own accord when they were better ac- 
quainted. 

The sun was setting when they reached 
the chateau, and three hours later the others 
arrived. Mab, tired but triumphant, was 
trailing a long, business-like looking rope. 
“I persuaded the guide to give it to me,” 
she announced to Jill. “It helped save my 
neck when I slipped. I intend to keep it 
always as a souvenir.” 

She tossed the rope into the corner when 
they had climbed up the winding stair to 
their room. “You were a grand sport to 
stick it out with Elisabeth.” 


“It wasn't like that,” Jill answered heart- 


ily. ‘I really had a splendid time.” 

But Mab refused to accept that; and, 
later, when the girls were in bed after a 
jolly evening of games, she murmured 
sleepily, “I appreciate you all the more for 
being so topping about Elisabeth.” 
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You'll Be Out In 
Front On 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


Show the rest of your bunch some real 
speed by using Northland Skis—the 
skis that are faster because they are 
absolutely uniform in weight, grain, 
limberness and balance. They are 
made in hickory, ash, maple and pine 
in expertly designed models that as- 
sure best results in touring, slalom, 
downhill, jumping and racing. Look 

for the deerhead trademark that 
identifies Northland skis, 
hockey sticks, toboggans and 


Pree booklet “HOW snow- shoes. 


TO SKI''will help you learn 


NORTHLAND SKI MANUFACTURING CO. 
World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
83 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 


r COVER CONTEST ~~] 
NEWS 
‘THE winning title for the De- 
cember cover is “The March 
of the Wooden Angels,” submitted 
by Mary Burks, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Mary will receive a book 
as a prize. Other good titles were: 
“Babes in Toyland,” offered by 
three girls, “Christmas Spirits,” 
and “Christmas on Parade,” sug- 
gested by fourteen girls. 

If you think of a good title for 
this month’s cover, send it to the 
Cover Contest Editor, in care of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 
You do not have to be a subscriber 
to enter the contest. Please print 
the title, and include only your 
name, address, age, and the date on 
the same sheet. All entries must 
be mailed by February fifteenth. 

















Jill was too tired and drowsy to discuss 
her afternoon. As soon as her head touched 
the pillow, she slept. Some hours later a 
sound broke through her slumber. 

“What was that?” She raised herself on 
her elbow. At the same time Mab awoke. 

“What?” Mab’s voice was still sleep- 
heavy. 

There it was again! A sharp, cracking 
sound, It was on the other side of the room, 
over by the window. No, it was on the 
window. 

Both girls sprang out of bed. The room 
was flooded with moonlight, but there was 
also a strange cloudy look in the air around 
them. There was something at the window 
—no, some one was outside the window, 
pressing a face against the pane, just over 
the sill, and knocking on the glass. 

“It's Elisabeth!” cried Jill. 

They rushed to unbar the window. It 
swung inward. Elisabeth was clinging to 
the sill. 

“You'll have to help me a little.” Her 
voice was as steady and low as usual, but 
her face was white in the moonlight. The 
girls dragged her up and in. ‘What's the 
matter?” gasped Mab. 

Elisabeth stood up. She seemed breath- 
less for a moment, and then she cried out one 
terrifying word. 


How did Elisabeth reach the window? 
Why did she not come up by the stairs? 
What was the terrifying word which she 
cried out to Mab and Jill? The concluding 
installment will be in the March number. 
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SUE GOES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 








Lucia.” Greta squealed with delight at the 
thought, and her father smiled mysteriously. 
None of them would tell Sue what it was all 
about, only that she must get a good sleep, 
so she wouldn’t mind being wakened early. 
With much giggling and laughter, the girls 
mounted the ladder into the big attic bed- 
room, and went to bed in the sleeping cup- 
board. It was almost like climbing upon a 
pantry shelf, thought Sue, as she pulled the 
down quilt around her cozily, while Greta 
scrambled up to the bunk above, and the 
snow swished softly against the roof out- 
side. 

It was very early and still dark when Sue 
awakened. She heard footsteps and whisper- 
ing, and saw a bobbing light. Could it be 
a birthday cake, she wondered, this circle 
of flickering candles nodding its way to- 
wards her? She sat up in bed, her knees 
under her chin and the quilt drawn up 
around her, and looked with all her eyes. 
Now she remembered! She had seen it in 
Karl Larsson’s book, the vision of Santa 
Lucia all in white with long fair hair, a 
green garland on her head, and candles set 
about it like a starry crown. But this was 
a tiny Santa Lucia, with red apple cheeks 
and pale hair, more white than gold—Lilla 
Mormor herself! Behind her came the three 
jolly maids, beaming with pleasure, and 
each carrying a tray with coffee and little 
saffron cakes. With her crown flickering, 
Lilla Mormor seated herself beside the 
low bunk into which Greta had now climb- 
ed, too, and they all drank coffee and ate 
little cakes together as she told them the 
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quaint legend of Santa Lucia, a beautiful 
virgin about to be married who gave all her 
dowry to the Christians because of their 
courage. She became a martyr when her 
furious lover informed against her, and was 
condemned to be burnt at the stake, but 
though the flames came up all around her, 
they did not burn her, and that is why one 
celebrates her festival with a circle of can- 
dles. 

Then there were shouts below and Sue 
recognized the voices of Birget, Nils and 
Per. The girls jumped into their clothes, and 
scrambled down the ladder to find Santa 
Lucia’s breakfast feast all spread for them. 
Everybody tried to be gay and not to re- 
member that Sue was leaving to-day, but 
tears sprang to her own eyes as she looked 
around her at the dear little cottage and 
thought of all her good times with these 
jolly boys and girls and Lilla Mormor. 

Just as breakfast was over she heard 
jingling bells outside, and there was Per's 
father in the red sleigh, waiting to drive 
her and Greta, and Greta’s father, to the 
train which would take them back again to 
the southland where Sue was to meet her 
mother and go on with her to Holland. 

There were good-byes all around, but Sue 
saved the last for Lilla Mormor who slipped 
a little package into her hand as she stooped 
to kiss her. It was not until Sue was on the 
train that she remembered she still clutched 
the package—and when she opened it, there 
lay a tiny pair of silver skis. Sue started to 
pin them into her scarf, then impulsively 
pinned them over her heart instead, as she 
turned to wave a last good-bye to the red 
cottage half buried in the snow. 


SAINT JOHN’S EVE 


footed; and the girls would take off their 
pretty red shoes, and would jump slowly and 
gracefully, sometimes with a skipping rope, 
or through a hoop of flowers. The excitement 
would grow, and the fires glow red against 
the dark background of river and forest as 
black figures would rise in the air above the 
orange flames, the fire-birds of Saint John’s 
Eve. 

Here, there, and everywhere was singing, 
always singing, low, insistent, sweet, and 
strange as the night itself. The fun would 
go on until dawn, then the girls would slip 
down to the river to give up their flower 
crowns to the enchanted water. They 
watched their wreaths with beating hearts, 
for here they learned their future: if the 
wreath came back to the bank, it meant 
marriage in the same village; if it crossed 
the river and stopped on the opposite bank, 
the husband would come from there; if it 
floated down the middle, it meant a long 
journey and a smooth life; if it got tangled 
in the rushes, or stuck in the willow 
branches, or if it sank, the future held sad 
things. 

Fires smoking faintly, thorns and nettles 
trampled and harmless, small and old folk 
fast asleep—still the boys and girls, hand 
in hand, would wait for their fate and the 
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rising sun. Across the river, the dark woods 
would be waking after their enchantment. 
Old people said that the flowerless bracken 
had one fiery blossom that night, and that 
the lucky and brave person who found it 
would also find a hidden treasure of gold 
ducats. Some had tried, and had not been 
seen again; others would not tell what they 
had seen, and grew sullen and miserly. Had 
it ever happened 2 Who knows? 

The merry, wholesome sun playing on the 
sparkling river, a little later, would make 
Saint John’s Eve seem like a fairy tale, or 
a scene of magic; all would be so serene, 
the people so taken up with their daily 
life and work, that fairies, fire-birds, and 
superstitions seemed to belong to some other 
world. Only ‘the bright flower wreaths, 
caught here and there along the banks of 
the river, told the story of the night's 
revels, as did the dreamy faces of the young 
people, nursing their fears and hopes and 
blistered heels. “Mara,” the straw sacrifice, 
had been torn to bits by the river, shoals 
of silvery fish played among the swarms 
of bathing children, and the little golden 
pears of Saint John were good to eat after 
a hard day’s work, or a hard day’s play. 
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Jean and Joan sped down the hill 


With merry shouts of laughter— 


But what is this ?— Jean takes a spill, 


@ “Wh-wh-what did we hit?” gasped 
Jean. “It f-felt like the W-Washington 
M-Monument !” 

Joan struggled to a sitting position. 
She drew a long breath, adjusted her 
scarf and beret, and brushed the snow 
from her jacket. Then, peering across 
Jean's prostrate form, she discovered 
the cause of the crash. 

“Stump,” she announced briefly. 

Jean picked herself up. “Phew! It 
knocked the breath out of me. Say, I’ve 
got snow down my neck and up my 
sleeves. Damp and nahsty. How about 
you?” 

“Same here,” said Joan, rising. “Let's 
go to my house and get into dry clothes. 
I'll let you wear my new turquoise 
dressing gown while your things are 
drying.” 

Jean smiled at her. ‘That's great. 
And I have an idea. Let’s read the 
March AMERICAN GIRL the rest of the 
afternoon.” 


e@ Up in Joan's pretty room, the two 
girls made themselves comfortable. 
Joan touched a match to the fire and, 
from the drawer of her desk, brought 
out a huge box of marrons. Jean, wrap- 


And Joan comes tumbling after! 


ped in the turquoise gown, with gilt 
leather mules on her feet, sat in a deep 
chair looking at the magazine. 

“Don’t you adore these Sports of 
Yesteryear drawings by Orson Lowell ?”’ 
she mumbled, her mouth full of mar- 
ron. ‘This one is Battledore and Shut- 
tlecock. It’s awfully appropriate because 
that game was the ancestor of badmin- 
ton, and Anne Hodgkins has an article 
on badminton in this issue.” 


e@ “There's so much that’s exciting in 
this March number,” said Joan. “That 
article of Dorothy Canfield Fisher's 
about girls who stay at home, for in- 
stance. It’s full of suggestions about 
ways in which a girl at home can be of 
service to the community and work out 
her own problems at the same time. 
It makes you realize that the stay-at- 
home girl needn't have such a bad 
time after all.” 

“Do you ever stop and think, Jo, that 
we're lucky to have such people as Mrs. 
Fisher writing for THE AMERICAN 
Girt? I loved Understood Betsy, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” assented Joan. “The Bent 
Twig was hers, too, and so were The 





Brimming Cup and The Deepening 
Stream. Mother wrote a paper for her 
club last week, and in it she said that 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher is one of the 
really outstanding writers in America. 
The first dozen, I mean.” 

“That's right,” said Jean. “Laura 
Ellsworth’s article on Fashions and 
How They Grow looks interesting,” 
she went on. “And here's the second 
part of The New Girl at La Gentiane; 
and a story by Hildegarde Hawthorne ; 
and another called The K. R. A. Club, 
with cute pictures by Merle Reed.” 

Joan leaned over her friend's shoul- 
der. ‘Let's read the new installment of 
Where is Sylvia? first. I'm all wound 
up in that mystery, aren’t you?” 

“You bet Iam!” agreed Jean heartily. 
“Marguerite Aspinwall’s stories always 
seem to get me anyway, whether they're 
mysteries or not.” 


If your subscription has run out, mail 
the renewal today. Send $1.50 for one 
year’s subscription, or $2.00 for two 
years’ to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“The Charlemonte Crest” 
By Augusta Huiell Seaman 


Aucusta HuIELL SEAMAN is one of the best-loved writers 
for boys and girls today. The fascinating and romantic 
history of Haiti is used as a background for this absorbing 
modern mystery—the attempt of two lively young folks 
to solve the mystery of a packet of old letters. Illustrated 
by Manning DeV. Lee. A big, cloth-bound book, 228 
pages, regular price $2.00. Offered free if you take advan- 
tage of our special offer of membership in the Junior 
Literary Guild—the book club for young people. 
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Phe Junior Literary Guild 


Every girl may become a member of the Junior Literary Guild with- 
out any cost. There are no dues of any kind. You get a beautiful 
membership pin free; as well as the monthly Club Magazine about 
the new books to read. 


Through the Junior Literary Guild you can be sure of getting the 
best new books and, at the same time, save at least one-third oj 
their cost. 


Each month the famous Junior Literary Guild Editorial Board 
selects from the new books of the leading publishers, the best book 
for girls—the kind of book you enjoy reading—adventure, ro- 
mance, or travel, or true stories of exploration, famous people of 
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charged elsewhere. If you do not want a book for any particular 
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Now the beauty of being a Junior Guild member is this: First, you 
don’t have to guess about picking a good new book to read. The 
Junior Guild Editors read and know about the best books, and 
they know what girls like, too. You can be sure of enjoying every 
book you decide to take from the Guild. And what a relief it will 
be to mother and father to know that you are reading really good 
books, and that they do not have to take any more time and trouble 
helping you select them! And won’t they be glad to save money at 
the same time! 


Think, too, of the pleasure and pride you will feel in building a 
library of beautiful-looking books, with the name of your own club, 
the Junior Literary Guild, stamped right on the cover and inside! 
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Send No Money—Just Mail the Coupon 


Show your parents this page and let them see the pictures of the famous 
Editorial Board of the Junior Literary Guild. Your mother or father will 
recognize them instantly as the greatest authorities on books for young 
people in the country. We know your parents will be delighted with this 
club, because we receive thousands of enthusiastic letters each year from 
parents and teachers telling us how much they think of the Junior Guild. 
And we know you will be delighted with the Guild and the Guild books 
because thousands of girls like yourself write to us and tell us so. Their 
letters are printed every month in YOUNG WINGS, the club magazine. 
Send No Money. Just sign and mail the coupon and you will immediately 
become a member of the Junior Guild. You Will receive immediately your 
club pin and your free copy of THE CHARLEMONTE CREST. Then as 
each month’s book is delivered, you pay only $1.65 for it or return it and 
pay nothing. Mail the coupon today. 
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